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NINETY-FOURTH SESSION, 1927-1928 


THE INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


BY THE PRESIDENT, MR. WALTER TAPPER, A.R.A. 
[Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects on Monday, 7 November 1927.] 


a new Session, to pass in review the im- 

portant events of the last, and also to say 
something regarding architecture generally. Before 
doing this, I must express my thanks for the great 
honour my colleagues have conferred upon me. 
Such an honour has this special distinction, that 
it comes from one’s brother architects, and is, 
therefore, to be the more appreciated. I shall 
endeavour, so far as my powers permit, to uphold 
the ideals for which this Institute stands. When 
one thinks of the distinguished men who have 
occupied this chair, it is easy to understand the 
anxiety with which one enters upon the duties con- 
nected with this office. I can, however, say this 
much with confidence, that none of my predecessors 
can have had a greater desire to carry on the fine 
traditions of our Institute than myself, and I know 
I shall have the cordial support of my colleagues, 
without which I should almost despair. The 
health of our last President, my old friend, Mr. 
Guy Dawber, towards the end of his office gave us 
some cause for anxiety, but I am glad to say he is 
withusto-night,completely recovered fromhis illness. 

To turn to matters of general architectural 


I: is usual for the President, in opening 


interest. This year has seen the completion ot two 
notable War Memorials, that of the Menin Gate by 
Sir Reginald Blomfield, and the Scottish War 
Memorial by Sir Robert Lorimer ; both I venture to 
think in every respect worthy of the men they com- 
memorate, of our country and of the architects. 
The Senate House at Delhi, opened by the Viceroy 
during the past year, is a fine architectural work, 
and we all congratulate Sir Herbert Baker on this 
building, and also on the work he has done in 
collaboration with Sir Edwin Lutyens concerning 
the general scheme. The bestowal of the Gold 
Medal of the Institute on Sir Herbert by our 
Patron, His Majesty the King, was received with 
acclamation, not only by his colleagues but by the 
public at large. Another important work, namely, 
the Choir and Lady Chapel of Liverpool Cathedral 
has been completed, and the great Crossing is now 
in progress. It is with much pleasure, that, from 
this chair, I can congratulate, firstly, my old friend 
Sir Giles Scott, on this great religious building, 
and secondly, the people of Liverpool, for asking 
for such a Church. Works of this order, and 
others too numerous to mention, show very 
clearly that the fine traditions of architecture are 
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being very ably upheld. The work of the preser- 
vation of St. Paul’s Cathedral goes on steadily, and 
it is with pleasure that I am able to say that Mr. 
Stanley Peach, who feared at one time that he 
would not be able to remain on the Committee on 
account of his health, finds he is now able to doso, 
and will carry on the good work he has undertaken. 

The London Architecture Medal for 1926 has 
been awarded to Mr. Lidbetter for his building in 
Endsleigh Gardens. May I, on behalf of the 
Institute, congratulate him. It has been suggested 
that a similar distinction might be awarded for the 
best cottage building, and this I think should have 
the Council’s serious consideration. 

I should like to express the great pleasure we 
have all felt on the honour bestowed on Sir Aston 
Webb by the Royal Society for his many years’ 
work in advancing the true interests of our art. 
He has been the recipient of many honours during 
his professional career, but I beg leave to doubt 
whether any has given him greater satisfaction than 
this. I wish he could have been with us to-night, 
and doctor’s orders only have prevented him. 


PREMISES. 


A matter of considerable importance to the 
Institute is the question of its future home. The 
family has outgrown its old home, and though it is 
sad to have to leave it, especially when it possesses 
some architectural refinement, as does the exterior 
of this building, yet I am afraid it is inevitable. We 
possess the finest architectural library in the world, 
precious beyond words, and it cannot now be 
accommodated here, without drastic alterations. 
The building is not even fireproof, so you will 
realise what the danger is to this fine collection, 
and the need for removal. The Premises Com- 
mittee is giving careful consideration to the matter, 
and I hope before very long it will arrive at a satis- 
factory solution. All I would like to say now is, 
that it is imperative that we should have a home 
worthy in all respects of this great Institute. It 
should embody all that is best in architecture and 
carry on its fine traditions. When one sees such 
a place as, say, the Cambio at Perugia with its 
beautifully proportioned rooms, and charming fit- 
ments, not forgetting the beautiful paintings of 
Perugino, surely it is not too much to hope that 
we may hope to have a home of like dignity and 
charm. At all events this should be our aim and 
nothing less. 
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REGISTRATION. 


Another subject is that of the registration of 
architects. As you are aware, the Bill for this 
was presented to Parliament, and after the second 
reading, was referred to a Select Committee. After 
hearing much evidence both for and against the 
Bill, the Committee expressed their approval of the 
Bill as amended, and their “ hope that an early 
opportunity will be given to the House next session 
of considering a Bill framed on the lines of this Bill 
as amended.’ The matter will accordingly come 
before your Council, and steps will be taken to 
press it forward. Meanwhile, I am sure you will 
wish me, on your behalf, to thank Major Barnes 
and his Committee, for the immense pains they 
have taken in endeavouring to get the Bill through. 
We should like Sir Kinloch Cooke and the mem- 
bers of the Select Committee to know how much 
we have appreciated their help, and to accept our 
warmest thanks. The obligation of the Institute 
to the public is one of the main reasons for getting 
the Bill accepted by Parliament. Our belief is 
that such a bill would the better enable the public 
to discriminate between the totally unqualified 
and the qualified person, and that it would, there- 
fore, raise the standard of attainment for anyone 
practising our art. 

The educational work of the Institute, repre- 
sented by its Board of Architectural Education, 
composed as it is of distinguished men, well 
qualified to direct its efforts, cannot be too highly 
valued. As we all know to our cost, the war 
interfered with the studies of our young men. The 
loss of those five years cannot be made good in a 
moment, but gradually we are emerging from that 
chaotic time, and are once more able to give 
attention to this important subject. 


THE ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 

I promised the Council of the Architects’ 
Benevolent Society to say a few words concern- 
ing this excellent Institution. It was founded in 
1850 under the presidency of Smirke, with Barry, 
Cockerell and Hardwick as trustees, its object 
being to “ afford assistance to those in necessitous 
circumstances who have been engaged as archi- 
tects or architects’ assistants and their widows and 
children.” ‘The annual income is about £2,500, 
but when expenses have been paid there is not 
as much as we should wish for distribution 
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amongst the many deserving cases. ‘The support 
given to it by the profession is small, and in pro- 
portion to the number of practising architects I 
am told that only about 15 per cent. of them 
subscribe, which I think you will agree is un- 
worthy. ‘The present subscription list, if dis- 
tributed over the whole of the members of this 
Institute, would represent roughly 1s. 7d. a head. 
Those architects who know most about the work 
of the Society are its most generous supporters, 
and, I am sure, that if those who hear me to- 
night had also listened to the pathetic cases which 
the Secretary reads to us at our meetings, I should 
not be appealing for funds now. ‘This profession of 
ours is a hazardous one, and to those who have 
been successful, it should be a privilege and 
honour to help those who, often through no fault 
of their own, have fallen on evil days. I am told 
that the staff of one architect’s office have pledged 
themselves to contribute 5s. each annually to the 
Society. Such an excellent example may well be 
followed by others, and I hope it will be. I am 
quite sure I have only to mention this deserving 
Society to you to insure your willing support. 


BRIDGES. 


The Institute, in common with various learned 
societies, may be congratulated on its efforts 
(successful as we hope) to preserve Waterloo 
Bridge. The bridge is not only an architectural 
adornment of London, but also, a great memorial, 
and surely should be jealously guarded. With a 
curious perverseness, common to human nature, 
strenuous efforts have been made to destroy it, 
and to preserve that of Charing Cross, as ugly as 
Waterloo is beautiful. I would like to call atten- 
tion to the efforts being made to preserve the 
many lovely bridges up and down the country ; 
the value of them cannot be over estimated, and 
all such efforts should have our whole-hearted 
sympathy. 

One of the most important matters, in my opinion, 
is that to which my immediate predecessor has 
given much attention; namely, the preservation 
of rural England. A society has been formed, 
with this laudable object in view. You will, I am 
sure, agree with me that it deserves every support. 
This country of ours is indeed worth preserving, 
and it is high time we bestirred ourselves. ‘The 
spoliation of our countryside is in no wise confined 
to any one section of the community ; the whole 
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nation is responsible. If any one of us were to 
draw a brush of whitewash across a picture of 
Titian’s or any great master’s work, we should, 
rightly, be considered mad and probably locked 
up, and yet vandalism as serious, or more so, is 
occurring daily over the whole countryside without 
let or hindrance. For many years the Urban and 
District Councils have controlled the practical 
arrangements of building and the bye-laws of 
towns have been applied to the country, I fear, 
very often stupidly. Surely we might have some 
control as regards design ; not a despotic one, such 
as would engender uniform monotony, but some 
controlling body, such as the Fine Art Com- 
mission, might have jurisdiction in this matter. 
The difficulty always is to find the right men 
to use this controlling power with infinite wisdom. 
At all events I believe that something of this sort 
is necessary. May I also suggest that gentlemen, 
able and willing and with the necessary leisure, 
should more universally become members of the 
Urban and District Councils. On these Councils 
their influence would be of great service. 


HEIGHT OF BUILDINGS. 


There has been, as you know, a demand for 
higher buildings in London, and it is to the credit 
of the Members of the Institute, that they, against 
their own interests, would have none of it. They 
felt, very strongly, that buildings of greater height 
than are now permitted would endanger the health 
of the community. We in this northern climate 
need as much sun as we can get. It is little enough 
in any case. The traffic problem is bad in all con- 
science, and the height of buildings would obviously 
increase the difficulty. As a matter of tradition, 
it is a fact that in southern countries tall buildings 
with narrow streets are a necessity, as a protection 
from the sun. In northern countries, low buildings 
with wide streets, are generally found, in order that 
no unnecessary shade shall be created. I hope, 
therefore, that we shall hear no more of the wish 
for higher buildings. 


LONDON’s SQUARES. 


We must use all our endeavours to preserve 
these squares. Open spaces are invaluable. We 
have lost Mornington Crescent and Endsleigh 
Gardens already, and, unless we take good heed, 
we shall lose others. In this important matter 


we have to acknowledge gratefully the energetic 
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action which has been taken by the London 
County Council, whose chairman we have the 
pleasure of welcoming as our guest to-night. 
With their assistance, and that of the Royal Com- 
mission which is to report on this subject, we have 
reason for hope. 


PLAYING FIELDs. 


His Royal Highness the Duke of York’s appeal 
for playing fields, is meeting with the success it 
deserves. It should have the cordial support of us 
all, for it is imperative that our children should 
grow up in healthy conditions, to become fine 
citizens of the Empire. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


These are some of the matters which concern 
us architects, and now may I say a word or two 
concerning architecture generally. It is a matter 
for congratulation that the public is showing an 
increasing interest in architecture. This interest 
progresses slowly but steadily, but we all know that 
if modern architecture is to compare favourably 
with that of the past ages there is much leeway to 
make up. The Press lends powerful aid, more 
especially since the formation of the Architecture 
_Club, composed as it is, of journalists and archi- 
tects. May I suggest to the President of this 
club, who has done much already in putting our 
aims before the public, that the Press could do still 
more. Nowadays, unless a matter is brought 
before the public day by day, it is soon forgotten. 
The Press could in this way give much help to the 
preservation of rural England. It is much to be 
desired that it should show the same keenness 
in architecture and the arts generally as it does in 
the sayings and doings of politicians, and I think 
this would be of great advantage to the community. 
Something might also be done in the way of pro- 
paganda; I mean by the distribution of leaflets 
and pamphlets to Rural Councils, local builders, 
etc., setting forth the aims of the Society, founded 
for the purpose of preserving this country of ours. 


INFLUENCE. 

Architecture is a powerful factor for good to 
the community. We cannot escape from it if we 
would. In our homes, on our travels, it is always 
with us, so it behoves us architects to see that it 
is good. Great architecture possesses all the 
human virtues, dignity, ‘modesty, restraint, and 
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it is impossible to imagine that it can exist 
unless a nation is strongly possessed of these 


virtues. We have, on many occasions, been asked 
in this room by eminent laymen, to do something 
for the education of the public ; but first of all the 
public must have these virtues of which I speak, 
if they are to be expressed in architecture. Take 
that of dignity. He would be a bold man to 
maintain that this to-day was a common virtue, 
and to my mind it is the main reason why so much 
architecture lacks that quality. If these charac- 
teristics are the common possession of the people, 
they will require their expression in architecture, 
and they assuredly will have it. I must confess 
myself in complete agreement with the writer who 
says he fails ‘‘to understand a certain modern 
school of thought which steadfastly ignores the 
past and, with a child-like simplicity, believes it 
can instantly create something in art, literature, or 
politics, which shall be completely new. It is an 
impossible theory, for the plain fact is we cannot 
escape from the past, and progress consists but in 
a slow and gradual development.” Also in the 
greatest days of architecture there was a deep- 
rooted sense of style. It is difficult to say exactly 
how this arose; it was a slow and almost uncon- 
scious moulding of architectural forms from age 
to age. The principles underlying these forms 
were accepted by all, with the traditions connected 
therewith. These escaped us at the end of the 
eighteenth century, and they have not been wholly 
recaptured. The difficulties which beset art 
to-day I believe arise largely because of this. 
Architects must make up their minds, that if 
architecture is to play the important part it should 
in the life of a nation, these traditions must be 
recovered, so that we are all working with the same 
aims and to the same end. We can then give to 
the people proper guidance on certain definite lines. 
The masters in our schools should have a profound 
knowledge of these traditions and the methods of 
the old masters. The orders should be carefully 
studied. It was this scholarly knowledge which 
enabled the old men to build the great churches, 
civic buildings, manor houses and _ cottages, 
which we see and admire to-day. The student in 
our schools need not bother so much about design ; 
let him get the grounding of which I speak, and 
when his time comes, with the practical necessities 
of the moment, he cannot help but do good work. 
The atelier system should be encouraged. Even 
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in our own time we had this. There were the 
Shaw men, the Bodley men and so on, young men 
proud of their master, and proud to carry on his 
tradition. It is easy to see, under such a system, 
with the scholarship of which I speak, how soon 
the feeling for tradition and style would spread, and 
instead of men speaking with divers tongues, we 
should have one well-understood language. We 
should be moving on two or three main lines of 
development, which is essential. Apart from this 
loss of training and traditional feeling from which 
we are undoubtedly suffering, there are many other 
reasons for the lack of really great architecture 
to-day. The incentive for ownership, for instance, 
cannot be over-valued, and certainly it should be 
encouraged. When our forefathers owned the land 
they built a home, not only for themselves, but for 
their children and their children’s children ; and 
so we obtained these lovely old houses which are 
still to be seen. Incidentally this feeling of owner- 
ship should lead to contentment of mind and leave 
less room for social unrest. The times in 
which we live are so complex that it is difficult to 
get at the root of the difficulties and to overcome 
them. For instance, the herding together of the 
people in large towns, and when there, their herding 
together in blocks of flats, all tend to take away 
from the real sense of home life and its responsi- 
bilities. It does not mean living in the best sense, 
nor can it have the effect of a real home, and it 
helps to create the hustle and excitement of the 
present age, which must militate against good 
architecture, since it inevitably eliminates time for 
thought and quiet. The introduction of machinery 
has been no doubt another reason. Mass produc- 
tion can never produce the best, for it is a matter of 
common knowledge that anything good in itself 
loses a great deal of its value when produced in 
bulk. The pleasing subleties of the handicrafts 
go by the board, and, no matter how good the design, 
it loses much of its charm in execution by machi- 
nery. When speaking of machinery in relation to 
building I would say it should only be for the 
purpose of lessening weary and uninteresting 
labour, such as the punching of a hole through steel, 
and thousands of other like things. It should not 
take the place of work done by hand, which 
interests and gives happiness to life. The pre- 
dominance of mechanical labour, it seems to me, 
must tend to mechanicalise men’s minds ; to make 
them dull, and so less receptive of the fine subtleties 
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of any art, be it architecture, painting, music, 
literature or any other. Nor can people be 
expected to take an intelligent interest in matters 
conducive to their welfare, so long as they perforce 
have to live in mean and squalid houses or in 
uninteresting flats. It is difficult to see how these 
matters can be remedied, but they lie at the root 
of the mischief, and until they are remedied it is 
futile to expect really great architecture. 

The greatness of a nation is not to be assessed 
solely in terms of money, though, of course, that is 
not to be ignored, but rather on what that nation 
produces. When we again erect buildings com- 
parable to the Abbey of Westminster, or St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, paint pictures equal to the finest Titian, 
produce new sculpture equal to the finest Greek 
work, to say nothing of the minor crafts, then it may 
be said that our nation is great. It is a matter for 
grave concern that up to the end of the eighteenth 
century hardly an ugly thing could be found in this 
country, even down to the ordinary utensils used 
for domestic purposes, and that in this enlightened 
age we are surrounded with ugly and offensive 
things. 

The character of a people is expressed in no 
better way than by the things it produces, in archi- 
tecture perhaps best of all. The greatness of the 
Roman Empire was not expressed solely by its 
military achievements, but also by its architectural 
triumphs. It would be difficult to imagine that 
the men who designed and erected the noble 
buildings we all admire were petty or mean. 
Human life is full of contradictions and he is a bold 
man to dogmatise on any subject concerning it, yet 
I am sufficiently courageous to uphold this con- 
tention. Noble buildings mean noble men, medi- 
ocre buildings mean mediocre people. Men with 
great ideals are often subjects for mirth. We are 
told they are so unpractical, and perhaps they are, 
and we are told it is the practical utilitarian who is 
wanted. Of course he is needed, but history tells 
us in unmistakable terms that it is the idealist that 
we need first of all. We are also informed in these 
days that great architecture cannot be afforded ; it 
certainly seems to be so, but I venture to think only 
because money is being spent unwisely. So far as 
one observes, it is being spent on things which are 
fleeting. Men will spend lavishly on motor cars 
what they would think impossible to spend on their 
homes. That makes us realise that the minds of 
men to-day are not thinking in terms of permanency. 
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The system of building to-day is one which it is 
impossible to imagine can lead to great architec- 
ture. The system, I believe comes from America. 
As an organisation, it is splendid. On big con- 
tracts it is arranged at the very beginning that every 
trade begins and finishes at a specified date and 
specified hour. The bricklayer, say, finishes at 
11.30 and the plasterer begins his work at 11.35,and 
so on. I presume no time allowance is made for 
improvement as the work progresses. No mistake 
is made. Hardly human one would say. However, 
it seems to be a sound method, if the governing 
factor is to be time and not architecture. How 
fearfully uninteresting this system must be to the 
workman. He, it would appear, is just part of a 
machine. I do not wonder he wants to be half 
way down the street when the closing bell rings. 
Don’t let us make any mistake, we architects are 
dependent on the workmen, if we are to have fine 
architecture. Design and execution cannot be 
divorced, and it is only by arousing in the workman 
a love of his work, and by giving him a personal 
interest in it, apart from money, that you will get 
things worth having. 

We can congratulate ourselves that architecture 
is not liable to the vagaries of the Cubist and the 
Futurist, at any rate in this country. The idea 


‘that by turning it upside down you can get origi- 


nality is not worth considering, and there are 
fortunately very few architects who have the desire. 
The ever widening problem of planning, new 
methods of construction, give plenty of opportu- 
nities for expressing our own times, and if, with 


Vote of Thanks 


The VERY REV. WILLIAM FOXLEY NORRIS, 
D.D., THE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER (in pro- 
posing a vote of thanks to the President for his address) 
said : First of all, my duty is to propose a vote of thanks 
to my old friend Mr. Walter Tapper—I know I may 
call him my old friend. He and I have worked together 
for many years, and—although I say it in his presence— 
he combines, as you know well, those three qualitie8 
which he has given us as the appropriate qualities of 
architecture to-night : dignity, modesty and restraint. 
I would like to add to those three, force, and a good 
deal of it. I move with the greatest possible pleasure, 
a vote of thanks to him for the paper which we all 
listened to with interest and appreciation, and which 
covered a surprising amount of ground, and which 
was, like Mr. Tapper himself, sincere and thorough, 
modest and to the point. 
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them, we preserve the methods and traditions of 
our fathers, I have no fear as to its future. Let me 
say that I am not suggesting the copying of the 
ancient work that has done duty in the past. All I 
maintain is, that the deeper a man’s knowledge, and 
the wider his range of study, the more assured will 
be his own work. The only effectual sources of 
development lie in the practical interests of his own 
day. We have our own problems to solve, and 
they can be the better solved if a man knows how 
the old men solved theirs. ‘The principles of our 
art have never, nor can they ever, change. New 
architectural forms in their outlines, grouping and 
massing will naturally develop according to the 
practical needs of the day; there is no need to 
strive for originality ; that comes inevitably, as it 
always has. As I said in the beginning, I repeat, 
architecture is progressing slowly but steadily ; it 
is better understood to-day than it was, say,in the 
fifties, and this may be said generally of the Arts. 
Take music, it is true we have a great deal of jazz 
rubbish, but also, there is always an audience for 
the great classic masters, and if we want this 
universally, we shall get it in due time, and so it is 
with our own art. There is a great deal of jazz 
architecture but there is a greater quantity of good 
work than was the case some years ago. Let us 
therefore be full of enthusiasm and keep good 
heart. The national architecture of this country, 
left to us as a noble heritage, is not dead. Let us 
not seek arrogantly for something new but let us 
carry on this goodly heritage and make its influence 
for good felt by the whole nation. 


to the President 


Mr.'Tapper has told us something to-night, with per- 
fect truth, which reminded me of what Mr. H. G. 
Wells said not long ago, to this effect— 1 think these 
are the actual words—that the true test of every stage of 
civilisation is the type of character that it produces. 
Mr. Tapper says, and I believe it is to a large extent 
true, that the true test of the character of any generation 
is the type of architecture that it produces. About our 
own generation I am an optimist. I am one of those 
who believe that the day will come when Piccadilly 
Circus will be finished. I am also an optimist with 
regard to character expressed in architecture. I do 
not see how we can be pessimists when we have 
before us great examples in our own generation 
such as those which have already been cited by 
Mr. Tapper: Liverpool Cathedral, and I would add 
to that the new chapel at Charterhouse, that great 
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Memorial in France by Sir Reginald Blomfield, which 
even those of us who have only seen photographs or 
illustrations of it, must find impressive, that really great 
Memorial, which most of us, I suppose, have seen, in 
the Castle at Edinburgh, and [ will venture to add, 
some splendid work, perhaps in its own line unequalled 
in our generation, in the Minster at York, done by 
Mr. Tapper himself. When we have these things 
before us, and further new work in country house 
and cottage architecture worthy of the highest tradi- 
tions, I cannot see how it can be argued, as it 
is argued, that it is no good thinking about any new 
work, especially any new work in connection with 
an ancient building, to-day, because in the present 
generation we cannot produce adequate work. | 
entirely and wholly disagree with that. I want, in this 
comparatively public way, to repudiate it. I believe we 
have architects and craftsmen to-day who can express 
what is in their own minds and hearts, reflecting 
in the best way what we ourselves want, in work which 
will stand side by side with any work which has been 
done in the past. This was impressed upon me lately. 
Westminster has been looming rather large in the 
last forty-eight hours in the newspapers. Two things 
surprise me. One is that the Press apparently thinks 
that this scheme for additions to Westminster Abbey is 
something wholly new ; one evening paper on Saturday 
opened its article by saying that probably the contro- 
versy which these proposals have aroused will astonish 
those who made them, unaware that the principal 
offender is far away beyond the reach of even the even- 
ing Press, because it was Mr. Gladstone. The Press 
seems entirely unaware that at the end of a very long 
discussion by a Royal Commission, a stout and portly 
Blue-Book was published in 1890 dealing with all these 
proposals, which are now brought forward as something 
entirely new, and that the Commission which sat the 
other day, and which had on its Advisory Committee 
the Prime Minister, Lord Balfour, Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald, Lord Oxford, Mr. Lloyd George, Lord 
Peel, Lord Crawford, and other names carrying weight 
in the country, examined with the greatest possible 
care and in fu!l detail! these proposals, and embodied 
their opinion in the very careful report which has 
been given to the public. And yet—and this is the 
second thing that astonishes me—there were those, and 
those in high places, ready at once, without having seen 
the report or seen the documents or heard the evidence, 
to settle the whole question of the architecture with a 
single letter to the newspapers. I know I stand here 
to-night to move this vote of thanks because I repre- 
sent one of the greatest architectural monuments in our 
land, and, therefore, I hope it may be forgiven if I say 
a word or two about it. 

I am only going to say two things. The first of the 
things I want to say is, that as long as I have the heavy 
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trust of being in charge of Westminster Abbey, the 
Abbey will be used, in the first instance, as the House of 
God for the worship of God, and whatever is necessary 
to make it more fit and adequate for that purpose will 
be done. I say that designedly. And, secondly, that 
nothing will be done in the Abbey, as long as I am in 
charge, except with the best trained taste and advice 
that can be commanded. There has been a proposal 
made—and, I gather, loudly applauded, applauded in 
the Press and applauded in the smoking-room, as I can 
myself testify—that a number of plans should be pre- 
pared. One newspaper has already prepared a plan of 
its own and published it, thereby seriously throwing 
dust in the eyes of the public. That plan has 
no foundation whatever. There was the proposal that 
plans should be prepared and printed, and, I gather, 
put up in some central public place—I suppose on the 
screens of cinemas or something of that kind—and that 
there should be a general referendum to public opinion, 
and, apparently, that the majority of people in this 
country, by their votes, should decide what should be 
done to Westminster Abbey. Well, I can only say 
that I am perfectly ready to consent—as far as my 
consent is necessary—whenever we get to the point 
of settling any plan or plans, that those plans should be 
printed and published for the information of the 
public. But, as far as I am concerned, I shall not take 
the slightest notice of the public verdict upon those 
plans. I do not consider—and the best minds among 
the public are with me in this—that a general referen- 
dum to the man in the street is the way to decide great 
questions of this kind. Those plans will be made by 
our ablest architects, men with the finest trained taste, 
men with real knowledge of what they are doing. This 
is a matter for the aristocracy of art, not for any 
democratic action at all, and the public generally will 
be thankful—if not at once, as time goes on. 

The RT. HON. VISCOUNT LEE OF FARE- 
HAM, P.C., Hon. Fellow, R.I.B.A.: In common with 
the 45 millions of my fellow countrymen who are not 
either Fellows or Associates of the Royal Institute, I 
have the deepest love for architecture and for every- 
thing that is fine and noble in our national life, as re- 
presented by your great art. I think your President, 
particularly in the closing portion of his paper, has 
brought your great mission before us in a happier way 
than I have ever heard it previously expressed ; it 
certainly made a very great impression on my mind. 
I shall not presume, here to-night, to touch on any of 
the great issues which he has raised, but I may be per- 
mitted, perhaps, to refer to one or two details. I 
suppose, for instance, my friend here, Mr. Gatti, the 
Chairman of the London County Council, will natur- 
ally expect me to say something about Waterloo 
Bridge. My only word with regard to that will be that 
it was largely owing to the efforts of the Royal Institute 
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that this matter was seriously taken up and the Royal 
Commission was appointed. And throughout the 
deliberations of that Commission we Commissioners 
derived immense profit and guidance from the views 
that were laid before us by the representatives of the 
Institute, and in particular by the admirable repre- 
sentative of all the learned and artistic societies, whom 
[ see sitting here to-night in the person of Lord Craw- 
ford. All I will venture to say to the members of this 
Institute is, that if they still wish to save Waterloo 
Bridge, they must remain always en vidette ; they must 
be very watchful of what is going on, because although, 
as we were told the other day, the bridge has displayed 
unexpected signs of vitality and still survives after 
twelve months of I will not say complete neglect, but 
at any rate lack of repair, I feel extremely apprehensive 
about its future, and I hope that the Royal Institute 
will not be content in this matter and think they have 
done all that is necessary. 

There was one passage in the President’s speech 
about which—I speak as a layman—lI did not find my- 
self entirely in accord. He rather, I thought, in one 
passage, underestimated the value of money in con- 
nection with architecture. Unfortunately, you cannot 
have great architecture without money ; great buildings 
cost a great deal of money, and that is why architects 
have so much greater opportunities in America than 
they have in England to-day. There is hardly an 
architect, however humble, who, in America, in the 


‘course of his career does not yet the opportunity, if not 


of building a cathedral, at any rate of putting up 
buildings costing two or three millions sterling. We 
must recognise that money plays a great part in these 
matters. 

Mr. Tapper has given us a most amusing account of 
the system under which the Americans build; that 
one trade finishes its part at 11.30, and then—the 
plasterer, 1 think he said—comes on at 11.35. But I 
do not think we must underestimate the work which 
is being done in America to-day by architects. I have 
teen sitting next to my friend Sir Giles Scott. He is 
bhe only living man, not only in this Institute, but, I 
believe, within the British Empire, who has had the 


greatest of the opportunities of an architect, that of 


building a cathedral. But he, realising that hard days 
may be ahead, does not confine his genius to these 
great structures, though some of you who are not 
familiar with his work may not be altogether aware of 
it. He is the architect of our admirable telephone 
kiosks. He specialises in cathedrals and kiosks, and 
rumour has it that he is even going to devote his great 
abilities to designing traffic signs. We have to pick 
up what we can in this country, and I suppose every 
little helps. I am sure Sir Robert Lorimer, as a 
Scotsman, will not despise this. May I say, in passing, 
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how much, as a layman, I regret that the admirable 
controversy in the public Press between him and his 
distinguished colleague Sir Reginald Blomfield came 
to an untimely end at the end of the first round. Like 
the disastrous fiasco in the prize ring in America, | 
think it should be resumed. 

There was one other passage in the President’s 
speech which I must confess I did not quite understand. 
He said that in the eighteenth century everything was 
beautiful, that there was nothing which was ugly. 
That may be true to a certain extent as regards some 
buildings, some cottages, some country houses, and so 
forth. But those of us who are familiar with, for 
example, Rowlandson’s drawings, will realise that in 
those days, while buildings might be beautiful, the 
appearance and the condition of the people were hor- 
rible. So it does not seem to me that it necessarily 
follows that fine architecture and a fine condition and 
nobility of the people must go hand-in-hand. He said 
noble buildings mean noble men. That is true to a 
point, but I think he might have sharpened his point 
even more by linking it up with the lessons of the 
Press. He said, somewhere, that people cannot be 
expected to take an intelligent interest in matters con- 
ducing to their welfare so long as they perforce 
have to live in mean and squalid houses ; and nothing 
has struck me more than the extraordinary squalor, 
architecturally, in which our newspapers are produced. 
It only shows what great and irrepressible genius 
and fine feeling there must be in these men when, 
under these conditions, scholarship—in which the 
Royal Institute, I understand, has not helped them 
in the least—is maintained at such a high level! as our 
Press maintains it to-day. In America, I recall a visit 
I paid to the great newspaper office of the New York 
Times, where I found that in order to enable the 
editorial staff to think quietly and produce their great 
thoughts to elevate the people, they are ensconced on 
the 14th floor, approached by 13 express elevators. 
And there is a reproduction of an Oxford cloister, of 
Gothic design, which would have done credit even to 
the work of Sir Robert Lorimer or Sir Giles Scott. 
It was a touching sight to see these cloistered 
hermits preparing a leading article on the fiasco of the 
Phil Scott prize fight. With great deference to my 
friend Lord Burnham, I suggest he might give a com- 
mission to a selected architect to do what he can to 
bring editors into more suitable and elevating sur- 
roundings. 

There is only one other point. Your !ate President, 
Mr. Guy Dawber, has identified himself with a very 
noble enterprise in trying to save the old and beautiful 
cottages on our country-side. I have heard the move- 
ment criticised by some unthinking people, on the 
ground that you must think first of the housing of the 
people ; that you cannot preserve cottages which are 
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in themselves unsuitable for human occupation merely 
because their exteriors are beautiful. But Mr. Guy 
Dawber, at any rate, has not been content to preach 
preservation of the old cottages, because wherever you 
go over the country now you see, side by side with the 
old, uprising many beautiful and, as I believe, modern 
cottage buildings, seemly and adapted to the 
country-side in which they exist. Frequently have 
I asked who is responsible for their design, and in 
many cases I find it has been Mr. Guy Dawber himself. 
I think he has done at least as great work by the 
creation of new cottages as he is doing by the preser- 
vation of old. 

I feel tempted, but I have no intention to embark 
upon the Westminster Abbey controversy. The 
Dean has, ex cathedra, so to speak, given us the word 
of authority. We must wait. I only make one sug- 
gestion, which I think may tend to lighten the task of 
successive Deans of Westminster; it is that a law 
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should be passed that no one deceased should be eli- 
gible for interment in the Abbey until ten years shall 
have gone since his demise. (The Dean of Westmin- 
ster: That is already passed.) Then I would increase 
it to 25 or 30 years. I seem to remember that, even in 
recent years, we have seen Deans of Westminster 
assailed by emotional appeals to grant interment in the 
Abbey by people who are not good judges, and there 
has been no time to consider whether that supreme 
honour is due or not. 

I apologise for the very discursive character of these 
remarks, but I wish to join with the Dean in seconding 
a most hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Tapper for his very 
wise, scholarly and informing address. 


The motion was put by Mr. Stanley Hall (Honorary 
Secretary), and carried by acclamation. 

The PRESIDENT briefly replied to the vote of 
thanks. 
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The R.I.B.A. London Street Architecture Medal, 1926 


PRESENTATION TO MR. HUBERT LIDBETTER [4.]. 


After the vote of thanks to the President at the 
Opening General Meeting of the session at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, on Monday, 7 Novem- 
ber, the R.I.B.A. London Street Architecture Medal 
and Diploma were presented to Mr. Hubert Lidbetter 
[A.], for his building, the new headquarters of the 
Society of Friends, in Euston Road. 


quiet repose which one always associates with the 
Society of Friends and I do congratulate, first of ai, 
Mr. Lidbetter in expressing that in this building, 
and also the Society of Friends in having such a 
delightful building as its new Headquarters. We have 
with us Mr. Reynolds, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Society of Friends, and Mr. Grace, who 


Tue New HEADQUARTERS OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS IN Euston Roap: Mr. HuBert LIDBETTER, ARCHITECT 


The PRESIDENT (in making the presentation) 
said: My very pleasant duty is to present to Mr. 


Lidbetter, for his delightful building in Euston 
Road, the R.I.B.A. Medal and Diploma. I do not 


know that I can say very much about it, but I will 
say this: that this building has all the fine dignity and 


represents the firm of Messrs. Grace and Marsh, who 
constructed the building. And Mr. Lidbetter, of 


course, we have too. “s 
The President then presented the Medal and 
Diploma. 


Mr. LIDBETTER, A.R.I.B.A.: I have to thank 
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you, Mr. President, for this very high honour which 
you have done me in my work. You have already said 
that the honour of the Presidency is the most valuable 
to you because it is conferred upon you by your pro- 
fessional brethren, and I feel in my own case that this 
honour has been conferred upon my work by, perhaps, 
my sternest critics as well as by those who are in a 
position to sympathise with the difficulties which 
attend the carrying on of the architectural profession. 

Mr. EDWARD 8S. REYNOLDS (Chairman of the 
Committee of the Society of Friends): On behalf of 
the Society of Friends, I want to thank you, Sir, for the 
very high honour you have given our new building in 
Euston Road. We have heard this evening of the 
beautiful ecclesiastical buildings which have been 
erected. We have not attempted to have anything 
built as elaborate as some of the buildings which have 
been mentioned, but I think anyone who sees the 
building which has been erected in Euston Road will 
agree that it falls in with the three categories which you 
said good architecture should embody: dignity, 
modesty and restraint. I hope anyone who has not 
had the opportunity of seeing inside the large Meeting 
House there will take an early opportunity of doing so, 
because I think I may claim, not only on our behalf 
but on behalf of the architect, that it is at the same 
time one of the simplest and vet one of the most 
beautiful rooms in London. 
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I would just briefly allude to the censure which you 
extended to us, and which I accept with due humility, 
in respect to having been guilty of building on an open 
space. I can only say this, as some excuse, that we 
formed our Committee to erect a new building as far 
back as 1911, so we have not hurried over the matter. 
We tried many places, and we only acquired the site in 
Endsleigh Gardens after we had made every enquiry 
and had satisfied ourselves that it would not be pre- 
served as an open space. We hope we have erected 
a building there which is a dignified and beautiful 
one. 

Mr. A. N. GRACE: I wish to thank you for having 
asked a representative of the workmen to be with you 
this evening. I feel that what you said in your address, 
that you wished to have the co-operation of the crafts- 
men in good buildings, will find a response in the 
workmen. In the job which has been mentioned 
co-operation is evident. I have never known a job to 
which more of the spirit of good fellowship has been 
brought by those concerned with the building. I feel 
sure that recognition of the craftsman’s art will do 
an immense amount of good towards settling the 
unrest which has been present in the building 
trade in the past, more so than is the case 
at the present time, because the workmen are 


recognising that their work is beginning to be 
valued. 
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Burlington Architectus 


BY FISKE KIMBALL, A.LA. 
Part IJ.—Burlington’s Influence 


more than one way. First there were cases of 
direct advice, as to Lord Lovel (later Earl of 
Leicester) on Holkham*, and to Thomas Earl of 
Malton (later Marquis of Rockingham) on Went- 
worth Woodhouse}. Robert Brettingham, in repub- 
lishing the designs of Holkham{, on which his uncle 
had worked under Kent since the ’thirties, wrote : 
“‘ The general idea was first struck out by the Earls 
of Leicester and Burlington, assisted by Mr. W. 
Kent. The first idea, it seems, was to follow the 
scheme of Palladio’s Villa Trissino at Meledo, of the 
rotunda type, but this was found not to answer the 
situation or admit of offices adequate to the Earl’s 
family and fortunes.” The final design owes much to 
Chiswick, more, indeed, than appears at first sight, 
and is rather a criticism of Houghton, which it is 
thought to resemble, than a derivative of it. Thus the 
order extends through but a single storey ; the frontis- 
piece, as at Chiswick, is a portico of six Corinthian 
columns, over a basement low in proportion; the 
opposite fagade employs the repeated, overarched 
Palladian motive of the rear at Chiswick, elongated. 
_ The relation is particularly evident in the great niches, 
with their vaults and minor features, which are line 
for line with those of Chiswick. Great use is made of 
the coffered vault in all its varieties. The free- 
standing interior peristyle, however different in form, 
recalls Burlington’s initiative at York.§ As in the 
portico at Chiswick, the details of the order are taken 
directly from an antique example, in this case the 
Ionic of the Temple of “‘ Fortuna Virilis.” Although 
this is figured in Palladio (II, xxxv), the book used 
at Holkham was one which gave the forms more 
accurately, Desgodetz’s Edifices antiques de Rome 
(1682). Palladio shows only cherubs and bucrania 
supporting the frieze, while Desgodetz figures also 
candelabra as at Holkham. While much credit for fine 
taste is doubtless due to Leicester, he was more indebted 
to Burlington than has hitherto been appreciated. 
Wentworth Woodhouse (1734-44), where the sug- 


tan one influence was exercised in 


* Cf. Tipping’s account in English Homes, series V, vol. 1, 
PP. 301-322. 

t Cf. Tipping’s article in Country Life, vol. LVI, 1924, p. 47. 

¢ The Plans of Holkham, 2d.ed.1773. The first edition by 
Mathew Brettingham, 1761, had carried only his own name as 
architect. 

§ Tipping considers that the apsidal end was suggested by 
that of the basilica in Barbaro’s Vitruvius (1567) in which 
Palladio assisted. A similar scheme appears in Palladio IIT, 
xvi. They have, however, little relation to Holkham, which 
has a treatment of general novelty. 


gestions of Burlington were carried out by Flitcroft, 
follows Campbell’s Wansted. Sir Thomas Robinson 
wrote in 1734 from Wentworth: “‘ The upright of the 
house will be in the same style as Lord ‘Tilney’s,” 
and “‘ the whole finishing will be entirely submitted 
to Lord Burlington.”* In its general lines Went- 
worth Woodhouse follows this very closely: it has 
lower side-masses and a tall central mass of seven bays 
with a hexastyle portico and lateral steps rising through 
the height of a rustic basement. In several respects, 
however, it is a criticism rather than a copy of Wansted, 
and it is just these respects which reveal Burlington’s 
judgment on Campbell’s design. First is the matter 
of proportions, where Burlington adopted his character- 
istic spacing. The width of Campbell’s central 
pavilion is greater than its height (taken to the hori- 
zontal cornice); whereas Burlington’s is higher than 
it is wide. In Campbell’s portico the central space is 
wider than the others ; in Burlington’s all are uniform. 
Campbell’s projects a space and a third, Burlington’s 
two whole spaces. Campbell’s balustrade is cut in 
between the columns. Burlington’s butts against 
pedestals on which his columns here, unlike those of 
Chiswick, are raised. 

In the interior, the great hall suggests Houghton 
rather than Wansted, but instead of the baroque mem- 
bering of Houghton, it has a classical ordonnance of 
superposed orders. Although the execution of this 
was going on as late as 1768, the design would seem to 
be essentially the initial, Burlington, one, since it takes 
its scheme from the Banqueting Hall at Whitehall— 
a relationship which seems to have escaped previous 
writers. The orders used, Ionic and Corinthian, are 
the same, as are the detailing of the bracketed gallery 
and of the upper cornice and frieze. The ceiling is in 
the style of those of Jones at the Burlington House, at 
the Queen’s House, Greenwich, and in the hall at 
Coleshillt. Nonetheless, as he had criticised Camp- 
bell’s Wansted on the exterior, Burlington criticised 
Jones’s Banqueting House on the interior, making the 
hall square, not oblong, and all the bays equal. 

Another design where his advice will have been 


*H.A. Tipping in Country Life, vol. LVI, 1924, pp. 476, 512. 

+ Jones’s drawing for that of the Banqueting House had been 
reproduced by Kent, I, tir. In their account of Coleshill, 
Woolfe and Gandon speak of the ‘‘ ceilings, of which that 
celebrated judge of architecture, the late Earl of Burlington, 
had for his own study very correct drawings taken by Mr. 
Isaac Ware, which have never been published.’”’ Actually 
many of them had been published by Ware, after the Earl’s 
death, in his Complete Body of Architecture (1756), but not 
that of the hall. 
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important is the unexecuted one for the new Houses 
of Parliament, 1733.* Although this was put forward 
as the work of Kent, who may have had the asistance 
of Ripley, Burlington himself was regarded as ulti- 
mately responsible by at least one well-informed 
observer. James Ralph wrote in 1734: ‘‘ I should be 
glad to see this noble project put into execution . . . 
and if it falls into the noble hands to execute we have 
all been flatter’d to believe it would there is no reason 
to doubt but the grandeur of the appearance will 
answer the majestic purposes.”’} 

Burlington also gave advice in some cases where it 
was not followed. Britton and Pugin report (Public 
Buildings of London—II (1828), 121) that when the 
Council had decided to build the Mansion House, he 
sent them an original design of Palladio, which was 
thrown out because Palladio was not a freeman of the 
city of London as well as notoriously a Papist. ‘To 
further the classical movement the Earl likewise re- 
paired at his own’ expense Jones’s temple-church at 
Covent Garden, and rescued from Beaufort Garden in 
Chelsea (1637) a gateway by Jones, still preserved at 
Chiswick. 

Beside his example and advice, there were Burling- 
ton’s publications. He gave the style a powerful 
impetus by unexampled literary propaganda. He him- 
self published in 1730 the Fabbriche’ Antiche’ disegnate’ 
da Andrea Palladio Vicentine,} containing Palladio’s 
drawings of the Roman baths, with added plates of the 
villa at Chiswick, and projected, as his preface shows, 
a second volume of the arches, theatres, and temples. 
Under his patronage appeared a whole library of 
academic architecture. Campbell’s reference in 1725 
to “ His Lordship’s learned Labors in this Art, which 
are now preparing for the Publick,” alludes to William 
Kent’s Designs of Inigo Jones, 1727, with ‘‘ some few 
Designs of Buildings by the Earl of Burlington.” 
While preparing this from the drawings Burlington 
had purchased, Kent was lodged in Burlington House, 
and his patron subscribed for twelve sets.§ Other 
works which reproduce original drawings at Burlington 
House are Edward Hoppus’s Palladio (1735), Isaac 
Ware’s Designs of Inigo Jones and others (1743), and 


* Drawings of this are preserved at the Soane Museum and 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

t Critical Review, 1734, pp. 56-57. Although the book is 
dedicated to Burlington, Ralph does not hesitate to criticise 
his work. 

t His distribution of the work in influential circles is indi- 
cated by Edward Harley’s copy in possession of the writer, 
with the inscription : ‘‘ This Book was given me by the Right 
Hon’ble the Earl of Burlington, Nov. 1737. Oxford, B.H.” 
It was on this work that Cameron based his Baths of the 
Romans, 1772; Bertotti Scamozzi republished Burlington’s 
book with Italian notes in 1785. 

§ Walpole, in his Anecdotes of Printing, fourth volume, 
printed 1771, says Burlington “‘ assisted Kent in the publication 
of the designs for Whitehall,” and Dallaway in 1828 adds a note 
that they were ‘“‘ published at his expense, in Kent’s name,”’ 
IV, 217n, 218. 
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John Vardy’s Some Designs of Mr. Inigo Fones and 
Mr. William Kent (1744). Robert Castell’s Villas of 
the Ancients (1728)* and Ware’s Palladio (1738) were 
dedicated to the Earl, whom Ware says personally 
revised and corrected his work.t Drake’s Eboracum 
(1736), as well as Ralph’s Critical Review of the Publick 
Buildings of London (1734), likewise have dedications 
to him. 

It is a commonplace that the influence of the 
Palladian school remained dominant in British archi- 
tecture through the reign of George II. It is, however, 
less appreciated how great was the direct indebtedness 
of the designers to Burlington’s own work. This 
applies both to the imitation of whole buildings and to 
the use of those Palladian and Roman elements and 
modes of treatment which were his personal innovations 
in contemporary style. 

The imitations of his designs, bodily, extended far 
beyond the circle of his immediate disciples, and even 
beyond the sea. Wade House was copied in the 
Provost’s House at Dublin, and, long afterwards, in 
distant America, this was Bulfinch’s model for the 
famous Derby house in Salem.t The rectangular 
temple at Chiswick was imitated by Kent at Holkham,§ 
and at Sir Charles Hotham’s at Beverley in Yorkshire,| 
and, from the engraved plates of Hoppus or Ware, by 
Peter Harrison at Newport in Rhode Island.§ Jeffer- 
son projected at Monticello a domed temple on the 
lines of Burlington’s.** 

Not less striking was the taking up of Roman 
elements. The Roman Doric order was used by Kent 
in his design of a palace for Hyde Park}{ and by Vardy 
at Spencer House, in both of which, as in Wade House, 
the order is limited to the height of a piano nobile. 
The lunette with mullions was employed by Kent, 
Flitcroft, Ware, Morris and Paine ; the coffered vault 
by Kent and others at Kensington Palace, Althrop, 
Honington, Lumley, Stowe, and elsewhere. The 
saucer dome, octagonal or circular, as a feature of the 


* Dallaway, loc. cit., states that the work was “ offered to the 
public by his (Burlington’s) liberality, and the property con- 
ceded to the authors.” 

+ Dallaway (followed by others) states that Leoni was also 
patronised by Burlington, ‘‘ who probably brought him to 
England for the purpose of superintending the edition of the 
works of Palladio (2 vol. fol. 1725).’? Burlington’s name, 
however, does not occur in Leoni’s list of subscribers (1st ed. 
1715), and the Earl must have shared in Ware’s strictures on 
the publication, so it would seem to be an error to assume any 
connection between Burlington and Leoni. Dallaway’s state- 
ment (IV, 86) that Burlington was the original projector and 
patron of Campbell’s Vitruvius Britannicus would also seem to 
be erroneous, although he may well have given some financial 
assistance to Campbell, who worked for him, as we have seen. 

t Cf. the author’s paper in Essex Institute Historical Collec- 
tions—LX, 1924, 273-292. 

§ M. Brettingham: The Plans . . . of Holkham, 1761. 


|| Ware : Designs of Inigo Jones, 1743, pl. xliii. 

{| Cf. the author’s paper in Architecture—LIII, 1926, 155. 
** Kimball : Thomas Jefferson, Architect, 1916, figure 62. 
tt The model is preserved at Hampton Court Palace. 
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house, appears in the publications of Ware and Morris. 
Most important was the adoption of the new spatial 
types. The Egyptian Hall was employed by Paine in 
his design for Worksop, and by Dance, with modifica- 
tions unsatisfactory to Burlington* in the Mansion 
House. Vaulted spaces of varied form, with subordi- 
nate niches, were introduced by Kent in the central 
pavilion at the Horse Guards, and were later taken up 
by Paine and Carr as well as by the Adams. 

Like every great innovator, Burlington was, of course, 
fated not to be fully understood in his time, even by his 
* immediate disciples. Leopardi has well described how 
the genius, taking ten steps forward, is followed by a 
single step by men of mediocrity, then step by step as 
time goes on, by others, until at last they come abreast 
of his advance. Just this happened in England. 
British architecture, and that of Europe, ultimately 
took the classical direction struck out by Burlington, 
but it was two generations before it overtook and went 
beyond him in that course. The literal following of 
Roman orders and Roman proportions, the preference 
for buildings of a single story, the exaltation of the 
forms of the rectangular and circular temples, only 
came gradually with the Adams and with the classic 
revivalists of 1790 and 1830. 

At the hour of its first victory over the baroque, the 
classical style of Burlington had also to meet a new 
threat. In France, then at the very height of its 
artistic influence, the style rocaille, one of the most 
genial of its inventions, was in the midst of its trium- 
phant career. Every country but one was led captive, 
and England was not exempt from invasion. By 1740 
Matthias Lock was issuing his rocaille plates, and the 
style, finding a powerful champion in the Earl of 
Chesterfield, carried the day for a moment in the 
furniture of Chippendale. England might have be- 
come another Germany, had the backs of Isaac Ware + 
and his fellows not been stiffened by their long school- 
ing under Burlington’s patronage. 

From the fire of the rocaille the classic style rose like 
a phenix in that of Robert Adam. It has scarcely been 
appreciated how much Adam, generally thought of as 
the father of the Roman revival, owed to Burlington. 
We have seen that Burlington not only gave British 
architecture a powerful impulse away from baroque 
and rocaille, thus preparing the way for the classic 
revival, but himself anticipated Adam in looking 
directly to Rome. Instances are numerous in which 
Adam took specific suggestions from works in which 
Burlington had a hand. The hall terminated by great 
niches, with coffered semidomes and minor niches for 
sculpture, the domed rotunda with four great diagonal 
niches, the screen of columns under an arch, were 
features which Adam had observed independently in 

* Reported by Walpole, Dallaway ed. IV, 2227. 

t See Ware’s protests against having to do rocaille ceilings 
for Chesterfield House, in his Complete Body of Architecture 
(1756), pp. 521, 545. 
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Rome, but which he treated in the spirit of the 
English precedents at Chiswick, Holkham, and York. 
How closely he followed these at first may be seen by 
comparing the gallery at Croome Court and the dining 
room at Syon with the gallery at Holkham, itself 
dependent, as we have seen, on Chiswick. The bridge 
at Kedleston follows the motive of the one at Chiswick, 
apparently the first of its type, almost without change, 
and the bridge projected for Syon also owes much to 
the same exemplar. Even Adam’s Etruscan manner 
was anticipated in Kent’s ceiling at Kensington Palace. 
Adam’s own achievement was the higher because he 
sprang from the shoulders of Kent and Burlington. 

Although Burlington’s high-priesthood of the new 
academism is universally acknowledged, his influence 
and historic significance in the classic revival are still 
far from being appreciated. The wits of England in 
the eighteenth century were so keen as to destroy one 
another. All that the nineteenth century, swept along 
by the romantic eloquence of Ruskin, remembered of 
Burlington and his school was Chesterfield’s famous 
mot on General Wade’s house : “‘ As the General could 
not live in it to his ease, he had better take a house 
over against it and look at it,” Hervey’s epigram on 
Chiswick, as “‘ too small to inhabit, and too large to 
hang to one’s Watch,” and Pope’s lines to Burlington, 
ridiculing those who followed him without judgment : 

** Yet shall (my lord) your just, your noble rules 
Fill half the land with imitating Fools, 
Who random drawings from your sheets shall take, 
And of one beauty many blunders make . . . 
Shall call the winds through long arcades to roar, 
Proud to catch cold at a Venetian door.” 

Sometimes one feels a truth in Shaw’s paradox that 
England does not deserve to have great men. In spite 
of each other, she had them in full measure in the art 
of the eighteenth century. 

What was the ultimate achievement of Burlington 
and his disciples ? The unity and purity of form which 
they revived in England was, as England rose to 
imperial might by the unparalleled conquests of the 
eighteenth century, to sweep Europe, drawing Italy 
and France themselves, her erstwhile masters in art, 
into the train of her followers. The front of Frederick 
the Great’s opera house in Berlin was studied from 
Burlington’s villa at Chiswick, from Wansted and 
Wentworth Woodhouse. The Louis Seize follows the 
Adam at twenty years distance. It was no accident 
that Roman domestic ornament, as seen in the buried 
cities, was first taken up into creative art in England 
by the Adams. Only in England was the soil prepared. 
From Jones and Webb, through Campbell, Burlington 
and Kent, to Robert Adam stretches an unbroken line. 
England’s triumph in the ’sixties, when the victories of 
Clive and Wolfe were crowned by the style of Adam, 
was foreshadowed a generation earlier, when the 
victories of Marlborough were crowned by the style of 
Burlington. 
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THE WREN SOCIETY 17 


The Wren Society 


BY C. J. TAIT [F] 


The preceding three volumes issued by the Society 
dealt with the building of St. Paul’s. The present 
volume is devoted to the Palace of Hampton Court. It 
contains an extract from the Parentalia, tive Pipe Rolls, 
specimen accounts, sundry estimates to the Treasury, 
documents relating to the Treasury, documents relating 
to the gardens, papers illustrating Wren’s relations to 
his staff, and a list of plates with notes. The illustra- 
tions include plans for the gardens, a ground plan of the 
palace with part plan of the rst floor, four pencil 
original sketches for the first design of the Palace, the 
elevations to the Privy Garden and Park, and thirteen 
plates of chimney-piece designs, the decorations being 
added by Grinling Gibbons. These latter were not 
carried out. The drawings are from the All Souls and 
the Soane collections. 

We know, of course, that the E and S fronts were 
alone executed together with the Privy Court, and 
realise perhaps that the scheme lacks the added 
dignity of the proposed Great Court Yard and entrance 
to the N, on the axis of the Bushey Park Avenue. We 
know further that Wren’s original design for the eleva- 
tions was abandoned. All this is made very clear by the 
editors—Messrs. Arthur T. Bolton and H. Duncan 
Hendry, in their introduction to the volume, with the 
assistance of scale drawings from Wren’s original 
sketches, contributed by Mr. Bolton. 

Whether the completion of the design necessitated 
drastic alterations to the fine Banqueting Hall which 
was embraced in the scheme of the Great Entrance, is 
uncertain. Possibly a Cardinal’s cap would have 
influenced him but little. 

It may almost be said that the abandonment of his 
first ideas was a habit of Wren. It was as though he set 
them upon paper to assure himself of their faults. 
Those in question display what have been considered 
to be reminiscences of French compositions, with 
pavilion treatments. It was, indeed, commonly said that 
the King’s intention was to rival the palace of Ver- 
sailles. Seeing that the House of Orange had for a 
century been engaged in opposition to the Monarchies 
of Spain and France, and all that they stood for, it is 
noticeable that the final design displays no sympathy 
with any such venture. The long and practically un- 
broken frontage, preserving intact the horizontal sky- 
line, is the master-stroke of an independent and original 
mind, and, if it is permitted to be wise after the event, 
the characteristics of the site probably yield the ex- 
planation. 

The first design was executed in a hurry. William 


The Wren Society. Vol. IV. Oxford. Printed for the 
Wren Society at the University Press, 1927. 


landed in November 88 and the foundations for the 
new, palace were dug in July following. A broken 
treatment—a “‘ many towered Camelot” crowning 
a hill as the typical French Palace did—loses much 
of its effect upon the level. Moreover, a sense of 
repose is the dominant note of the meadow lands 
among which the palace is placed ; a note added to by 
the wide river that winds its way between their banks. 
That our Dutch King found such familiar scenes to 
his liking and immediately took up his abode in the 
old palace is not to be wondered at. Here he could 
anticipate the construction of the broad walks and dim 
perspectives, backed by the level lines of what was to 
be his new home. 

Had not the old palace, with which the new palace 
is in alignment, been in existence, the temptation might 
have presented itself to use the Thames as a water- 
front, as at Greenwich. This might have resulted in 
an imposing fagade toward the south to the detriment 
of that quiet uniformity which is now the prevailing 
characteristic. As it is, the river makes its spontaneous 
contribution to a natural charm, which it was the en- 
deavour of the renaissance architect to create by arti- 
fice. 

That the material should be brick rather than stone 
is again to be expected. There are, however, well- 
conceived features of Portland stone emphasising the 
centres of both fronts. But they are screens rather than 
projections, and have no structural significance. Herein 
lies the apology for the pediment and its diagonal lines 
which cut across the attic windows—towards which 
much adverse criticism has been directed. Yet it may 
claim to possess something of the charm of the acci- 
dental. It is in any case a detail that scarcely merits the 
attention it has received. 

Milton wrote Comus as well as his great epic, and 
Wren has shown us that he could compose in the pas- 
toral manner equally with the monumental. The 
year of 88 was the year of the English Revolu- 
tion, and the Palace of Hampton Court was the first 
building of importance to be erected in the new era, 
and, in many respects, it may be claimed to mark the 
significance of the change. It is no guard-house to 
the Divine Right of Kings. 

The Pipe Rolls have an interest for the curious, and 
throw their sidelights upon the progress and incidents 
of the work. Among these are the expenses connected 
with the unfortunate accident which occurred during 
the erection of the S. front. Something here gave way, 
although it does not appear to be decided what or 
where that something actually was. It is thought to 
have been either in the centre of the front or in the 
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arcade of the Fountain Court behind. The King had 
ordered some alteration in the floor levels, and the re- 
moval of floor girders may have occasioned it. At the 
same time the stability of certain piers was called in 
question. Free-stone, it may be gathered, was not too 
abundant, and both Beer and Reigate stone were mixed 
with the Portland. These piers were ashlar facing, with 
a rubble core as at St. Paul’s. The accident was fatal 
to two of the workmen and caused injury to a dozen 
others, Thus charges appear in the accounts for the 
burying of the two and the “‘ curing ”’ of the others. 
The incident occasioned an inquiry, though not a 
public one, and incidentally reveals the friction existing 


Wood Bicentenary Celebration at Bath 


The blue skies and golden patches of autumn colouring, 
which make such a magnificent setting for the stately 
architecture of Bath in the month of October, gave place 
on 1 November to a rather grey and sombre atmosphere. 
But this was not reflected in the faces of those who came 
to celebrate the 200th anniversary of the coming of John 
Wood to Bath. It had been a slogging time for those 
who were busy in tying up the loose threads by which 
such functions are held together, and if the scale on which 
the invitations were issued was any guide, the company 
would certainly be a large one. But probably no one 
expected that such a genuine interest in the affair would 
be shown on all sides. 

The speakers who were invited to the Celebration 
Meeting were 

The Rt. Hon. The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, 
K.T., P.C., F.R.S., Hon.F.R.I.B.A. (President of the 
Society of Antiquaries), Sir H. Kingsley Wood, M.P. 
(Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Health), 
and Mr. Walter Tapper, A.R.A., F.R.1I.B.A. (President 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects). There 
were also present Messrs. Gilbert A. Jenkins, F.R.I.B.A., 
President A.A.; Ian MacAlister, Sec. R.I.B.A.; C. F. W. 
Dening, R.W.A., F.R.I.B.A., President Bristol Society 
of Architects; Percy E. Thomas, F.R.I.B.A., President 
S. Wales Institute of Architects; Arthur T. Bolton, 
F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A.; Sir George H. Oatley, LL.D., 
F.R.I.B.A.; G. C. Lawrence, F.R.I.B.A.; Harold Break- 
speare, F.S.A., A.R.I.B.A.; Alfred J. Taylor, F.R.I.B.A.; 
Wm. T. Plume, Hon.A.R.I.B.A., Editor of The Builder ; 
and other architects. 

The Mayor of Bath, Mr. Cedric Chivers, much to the 
regret of all, was unable through illness to be present 
at the lunch, and the Mayoress, Madame Sarah Grand, 
acted as hostess, between go and 100 guests having 
accepted their joint invitation. 

The toast of “‘ The Visitors’’ was proposed by the 
Mayoress, and responded to by Mr. Gilbert A. Jenkins. 
The health of ‘‘ The Mayor and Mayoress’”’ was proposed 
by Dr. Finney, the Mayor of Kingston, who referred 
to the fact that the late Major C. E. Davis, F.S.A., 
formerly City Architect of Bath, had in early days served 
in a similar capacity with the Corporation of Kingston. 
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between Wren and his staff, Wren throughout his 
career had to pay the penalty of his success. Talman-— 
the comptroller of the works—does not conceal his 
animosity. One is glad to forget such incidents and 
rejoice only in the success of the great architect who 
added this beautiful building to the list of his achieve- 
ments. 

The Wren Society deserves the thanks and regard 
of all who see in it not only a tribute to the memory of 
Wren, but a means of inspiration to all who follow 
after him, and especially is this thanks due to the editors 
who have contributed their knowledge and industry 
towards the success of this volume. 


A flying visit to some of John Wood’s buildings must 
of necessity be a part of the afternoon’s work, and so 
some 150 guests and citizens had a 70 minutes’ tour under 
the guidance of Mr. Mowbray A. Green, F.R.I.B.A. 

Commencing at the North and South Parades, he 
pointed out those noble blocks of buildings which, from 
1740-48, under Wood’s supervision, reared themselves 
from low-lying ground by the river side to the level 
of the higher streets of Bath, and which showed at once 
the courage and foresight which the architect possessed, 
albeit, on account of cost he was prevented from enriching 
the central block of houses with Corinthian pilasters in 
the way he had intended. 

Very different, indeed, was his work for Ralph Allen in 
the great country mansion of Prior Park, which, with its 
extended fagade of nearly 150 feet, graced with a fine 
Corinthian portico mellowed by lichen and age, looks 
down the wooded slopes planted by Allen on _ that 
little bridge which spans the ancient fishing ponds of the 
Priory, where the view breaks away over the City and 
beyond to the slopes of Lansdown. It was a vast project, 
but Wood was equal to the occasion, and for some 
eight years the work grew, till by 1743 mansion and colon- 
nades and distant buildings had been united into one 
great scheme. 

Within the City and just inside the site of the old City 
walls on the west is the Court of Houses built by Wood 
for the Duke of Chandos in 1727. Near this, too, is St. 
John’s Hospital, an almshouse for 12 poor men and 
women, built at the same time by this young architect, | 
now about 23 years old. 

But the greatest success of all his work lay in the com- 
bined lay-out and planning of Queen Square, Gay Street, 
The Circus and the Royal Crescent, for it is difficult to 
doubt that before his death in 1754 he had, together 
with his son, decided on the future lines of his building 
schemes. He tells us in his book—that much-criticised 
and little-understood work—that he wished to make the 
north side of Queen Square the principal fagade of a | 
palace, with the east and west sides the wings of the 7 
palace, as it were. ‘That he succeeded is plain, but the 
gradual introduction of iron railings in place of the quiet 
and restful stone balustrades round the garden of the 
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square and the areas of the houses has detracted from 
the general effect, though the breadth of the design and 
the liberality of the surrounding spaces remain as evidence 
of his purpose. 

Of the Circus, the chief features are the continuity 
of the curves, due to there being only three entrances 
instead of the usual four, and to the nearness of vision 
and the consequent elaboration of detail. How wonder- 
fully then does the Royal Crescent break upon the 
spectator with its plain but noble detail, its breadth of 
design, the simplicity of its surroundings, and its warm, 
grey walls looking down upon the greensward and the 
field and trees beyond. 

Behind the Circus stands the finest monument to 
the younger Wood—the Assembly Rooms, built by him 
in 1769-71, and having a perfect plan for a building of 
public entertainment. 

One other large building remains to our architect 
within the city, the Mineral Water Hospital, a building 
brought into being largely through the efforts of Beau 
Nash and Ralph Allen, the latter of whom gave as a 
present all the stone required. 

The Celebration Meeting, which took place in the 
Concert Hall built by John Brydon, had for its speakers 
Sir H. Kingsley Wood, the Earl of Crawford, and Mr. 
Walter Tapper. 

To Sir Kingsley Wood Bath appealed, not so much on 
the ground that John Wood was an architect and an 
author, as that he understood the town planning of streets 
and squares. He congratulated Bath on obtaining a 
clause in its Act controlling the design of buildings, 
and he emphasised the danger that we were in of destroy- 
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ing our Downs, the banks of the Thames, and our in- 
comparable country sides with indiscriminate building. 

The Earl of Crawford spoke of the varied outlook of 
John Wood. He was great—he was versatile. He was 
a road maker, a map maker, an author, an architect, a 
good citizen. He regarded the City rather than the 
street, and the street rather than the house. He im- 
pressed his. personality on Bath, and he conceived the 
scheme of building good and serviceable dwelling houses 
and uniting them all under one architectural front. 

Mr. Tapper said that Wood had dreams and that his 
dreams came true. He deplored the small amount of 
dreaming that had taken place during the last two cen- 
turies, and he appealed to the people of this country to 
seek good things in art and they would obtain them. 

On the motion of Mr. C. T. Foxcroft, M.P. for Bath, 
a hearty vote of thanks was given to the Earl of Crawford, 
Sir Kingsley Wood, and Mr. Tapper by the large and 
appreciative audience. 

At the close the guests of the Mayor and Mayoress 
were invited to a charming eighteenth century tea, laid 
out in the Old Pump Room. There were Sally Lunns, 
Bath Buns, Oliver Biscuits, and other good things which 
Bath believes that she can make much better than other 
people: 

After tea the visitors were shown over the Roman 
remains by Mr. A. J. Taylor, F.R.1.B.A., and over the 
bathing establishment by Mr. John Hatton, baths manager. 

The thanks of the Celebration Committee are due to 
the Rev. J. S. Roche, of the Christian Brothers, Principal 
of the Secondary School, for his courtesy in allowing the 
visitors to see Prior Park. 


Reviews 


DECORATIVE PLASTER WORK IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. By Laurence Turner, F.S.A., Hon. 
A.RJI.B.A. With an introduction by Arthur T. 


Bolton, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. Sm. fo. London 1927. 
The name of the author of this book is a guarantee of 
its excellence. Mr. Laurence Turner was probably the 
first craftsman since the Gothic Revival to treat the 
carrying out of decorative plaster work as a serious 
business, and to recognise it as being worth as much 
devoted study as the more popular crafts such as glass- 
painting or wood carving. 

We have an “ Introduction and a Preface ”’ by 
Mr. A. T. Bolton, who describes the scope of the work, 
and gives an admirably written historical outline of the 
architectural changes affecting the Origin of Domestic 
Interiors from the time of Henry VIII to the outbreak of 
the French Revolution. 

The three hundred odd photographs with which the 
volume is illustrated maintain the usual high standard of 
those published by Country Life. 

Several important books on plaster work have been 
published in the last few years, but none of more interest 
and value to the architect than the one under con- 
sideration, not only on account of the numerous hints 
and advice as to the design and manipulation of plaster 
work, but also owing to the fact that several of the 


examples illustrated are either doomed to destruction, 
already destroyed, or have become inaccessible to the 
general public. ARTHUR BarTLeTt [F.] 


REPORT OF THE BIRMINGHAM CIVIC SOCIETY. 
June 1926—Scptember 1927. Price, 1s. 6d. 

The Birmingham Civic Society has completed another 
year of activity, and its current report shows with what 
vigilance it has guarded the amenities of the City. The 
Aston Almshouses, which date from 1650, were threatened. 
The Civic Society, however, showed how they might be 
preserved and yet made to conform to modern standards 
of comfort and hygiene. This action has resulted in their 
preservation. ‘The Society’s great work of laying out 
the gardens at Aston Hall in conformity with the design 
of the house has been continued during the past year. 
Stratford House is another seventeenth-century building 
which the Society is endeavouring to preserve for the 
city. 

It will be remembered by those who are acquainted 
with the career of this Civic Society, or with the genesis of 
the new design for telephone call kiosks, that the Society 
took a very prominent part in this matter, submitting an 
excellent design for a concrete kiosk to the post office. 
The Society is now endeavouring to obtain uniformity of 
design in the new kiosks which are being erected in the 
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city, and in this endeavour they seem to have met with 
some success. 

The Birmingham Civic Society is still in its childhood* — 
as it were—but young though it be it is able to do much 
to preserve the amenities of the town and its surroundings ; 
as it grows to adolescence and later to maturity so will it 
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AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE OF THE TWEN- 
TIETH CENTURY. A Series of Photographs and 
Measured Drawings of Modern, Civic and Commercial 
and Industrial Buildings. Edited by Oliver Reagan, 
A.JI.A. [Architectural Book Publishing Co., New 
York.] 2 vols. fo. New York nd. 36s. each. 


Muda, 


New York TELEPHONE RUILDING 


Architects : McKenzie, Voorhees & Gmelin 


grow, too, in influence. Meanwhile the citizens of 
Birmingham may consider themselves fortunate in the 
possession of a body whose never waning vigilance is 
tending towards a pleasanter and_more orderly city. 

H. J. BrrnstIncu [A.]. 


* The Society was founded in 1917.—Ed. 


This work shows some very remarkable buildings in 
the United States well worthy of study. The first impres- 
sion, apart from their size, is the dignified grouping and 
the fine outline of the mass. The next impression is the 
effective use of strong shadows, obtained by setting back 
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portions of the fagade to gain light on a large area, instead 
of the usual lighting by central courts which would not 
be adequate for buildings of such height. The towers 
are usually placed centrally in the design, causing less 
interference with neighbouring buildings, and the 
grouping of the mass around the lower portion of the 
structure adds to the stability of the whole. In detail, the 
absence of cornices, which would have to be of great size 
to be in proportion, the strong effect of vertical lines 
which subordinate the windows, and in some cases the 
detailed carving, are most effective and original. 

. Among many good buildings the New York Telephone 
Building, New York City (Messrs. McKenzie, Voorhees 
and Gmelin, architects), well placed in relation to the 
harbour, and the Hollywood Terminal Warehouse in Cali- 
fornia (Messrs. Morgan, Walls and Clements, architects), 
are typical examples of what has been said above. In the 
former the effect of light and shade is very successful, and 
the dignified treatment of the crowning central mass is 
admirable. In the latter the strong vertical lines are 
most appropriate as leading up to the steel terminal 
masts, which give a strange charm to the whole. It 
must not be forgotten that these effects can only be fully 
realised from a considerable distance. The interiors do 
not strike one as being so successful or as producing a 
new note. 

The bridges over First Avenue in the U.S. Army 
Supply Base Building, Brooklyn (Mr. Cass Gilbert, 
architect), are good in their simplicity and restraint. 

The draughtsmanship generally is excellent, and, with 
the photographs, give a very clear impression of these 
remarkable buildings. Wa ter Cave [F.]. 


“THE LIFE AND WORK OF AN ENGLISH 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT,” Published by the Richards 
Press, Ltd., 90 Newman Street, W.1. 


It falls to the lot of few artists to record in print their 
life’s aspirations and experiences, yet we miss a great 
deal owing to this avoidance of publicity on the part 
of the creative mind. How entertaining it would be to 
have a Cellini or a Louis Sullivan in each generation 
to throw into relief the inner and more human side of 
architectural practice—all those castles in the air, all the 
interesting talks with clients, and all those disillusions 
of the architect. An autobiography can provide extra- 
ordinarily stimulating reading ; that of an architect of 
mature experience and understanding is both an incentive 
and a warning to the younger men filled with similar 
ambition. 

Mr. T.. H. Mawson, compelled by ill-health to take 
a less active interest in the work of the firm he created, 
has found leisure to add to his published works in the 
form of an autobiography, which is of quite absorbing 
interest to the city planner and landscape architect. 
His sympathetic attitude towards Nature’s handiwork, 
his grasp of the essentials in big schemes, and his profound 
technical knowledge of the craft of horticulture and 
arboriculture, have all combined to bring him commis- 
sions in quick succession. A description of the very 
varied problems tackled during the course of his career 
provide most of the subject-matter of the book ; but it 
is enlivened by extracts of argument and conversation 
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with men from every walk of life. Kings, princes, states- 
men, soldiers, merchants and artists, all appear on 
Mr. Mawson’s stage, and entertain the reader with their 
schemes for improvement: a garden perhaps, a public 
park, or even, as in the case of Athens and Salonika, 
a complete town plan. For those who hanker after the 
publicity of lecture tours in the United States and Canada, 
some amusing accounts are provided by the author of 
his own personal expericnces in this direction, and of the 
incredible public enthusiasm for civic improvements 
which can be created by the daily Press. Mr. Mawson’s 
successes in the New World were not, of course, without 
their embarrassments ; for example, his difficulty in 
executing work in Vancouver while preparing a develop- 
ment plan for the new Athens. Even a large and efficient 
staff cannot altogether compensate for the inability 
of the head of a firm to attend personally to important 
clients in Europe and America at the same time. But in 
spite of the tremendous field covered by the author’s 
activities, which meant the necessity of delegating work 
to assistants, it was Mr. Mawson’s enthusiasm and 
idealism, that not only guided and stimulated the energies 
of his staff, but overcame all the obstacles and irritations 
of professional practice. 

As interesting sidelights on the varying character 
and outlook of patrons, one should mention the author’s 
account of his relations with the late Lord Leverhulme 
and with the ex-Royal Family of Greece, as it seldom is 
the good fortune of an architect to have clients possessing 
the imagination and energy of the former, or the sense of 
public duty as shown by the latter. Few landscape 


architects, moreover, have the prestige to exchange a - 


garden lay-out for a portrait painted by an artist of the 
standing of Sir Hubert Herkomer, R.A. ! 

In spite of Mr. Mawson’s obvious achievements, he 
has seen only the partial realisation of his two greatest 
ambitions, viz., the establishment of a national school for 
instruction on the art of Landscape Design, and the per- 
manent establishment of a group of industrial village 
settlements for disabled ex-Service men. The latter was 
in the nature of a mission in life after the great loss of 
his youngest son, killed in action in France in 1915. 

This autobiography is profusely illustrated with repro- 
ductions of executed schemes and portraits of eminent 
people met during the course of a long and interesting 
career; the literary style adopted gives a vivid insight 
into the author’s personality. 


W. Harpinc THompson. [4.] 
CHINESISCHE BAUKERAMIK. Von Ernst Boerschmann. 
40. Berlin, 1927, £1 16s.6d. [Berlin : Albert Liidtke.] 


A collection of very good photographs and a few colour 
reproductions of Chinese ceramic work as applied to buiiding, 
together with an essay and a descriptive list of the plates. 


Bricks, tiles, finials and modelled and coloured decoretion ; 


of every kind are included, and the Chinese genius for plastic 

form is richly illustrated. 

architectural faience and terra cotta will find inspiration in 
this book. J. M. E. 
L’ARCHITECTE. Nouvelle Série. Troisiéme Année. 

fo. Paris, 1926. [Editeur Albert Lévy.) £1 8s. od. 

A collection of 72 plates, excellently produced, of modern 

buildings in France, Holland, Austria, the United States of 
America, and elsewhere. 


Sm. 
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Correspondence 


THE ESSEX SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 
The School of Arts and Crafts, 
Southend. 
21 October 1927. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A.,— 

Dear Sir,—May I be allowed to encroach upon a 
little of your valuable space to bring to the notice of 
members practising in the County of Essex certain 
decisions which have been made by the Council of 
the Southend-on-Sea and District Society of Archi- 
tects ? 

The Council have at their last meeting agreed in 
principle to the formation of the Essex Society of Archi- 
tects, and steps are being taken to convene meetings in 
the near future at Romford, Chelmsford and Colchester, 
with a view to setting up branches with the Southend 
Society of a federal organisation to be known as the 
Essex Society of Architects. 

This body will, it is hoped, be affiliated to the 
R.I.B.A. The experience of the Southend Society has 
been that the scheme should prove pre-eminently 
successful and a very useful purpose served by 
its adoption. The Southend Society is now 
completing the first year of its existence and 
possesses a membership role of nearly sixty members, 
including Hon. Members and Students. It has held 
monthly meetings during the year at which lectures 
have been given by eminent lecturers in the profes- 
sion, These meetings have been attended with signal 
success, and the influence of the Society is now being 
felt in the locality. 

It has served to bring the members of the profession 
into closer contact with one another, and is universally 
admitted to have served a good purpose. 

The first annual dinner of the Society will be held on 
15 December at Southend, and Mr. Walter Tapper, 
President of the R.I.B.A., has very kindly promised to 
be present, and it is hoped to make this occasion the 
first rallying point of the new Society. 

Should this account reach the notice of any members 
in Essex who would be willing to support the formation 
of the Essex Society would they be good enough to 
write either to Mr. MacAlister, Secretary R.I.B.A., who 
has very kindly promised every assistance, or to 
myself at the above address, when I shall be pleased to 
give them further information.—Yours faithfully, 

D. N. Martin-Kaye [A.], 
Hon. Secretary Southend-on-Sea and District Society of 
Architects. 


FUNGUS GROWTH ON LINOLEUM. 
To the Editor Journat, R.1.B.A. 
Str,—I have been asked by the Science Standing 
Committee to draw attention to the growth of fungus—- 
if it be fungus—not infrequently found under linoleum 
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on floors. We are all aware that the absence of ventilation 
of boarded floors due to impervious coverings produces 
conditions favouring dry rot, but the growth to which I 
allude is not Merulius though its white branching fibres 
suggest such an outbreak. The defect occurs not only 
on wood floors but on cement, hence it would seem that 
it is the product of the linoleum itself or the paste used in 
laying it, probably the latter, as the occurrence is fre- 
quently at joints. ‘The production of water seems to be 
a characteristic, the floor and linoleum when taken up 
showing distinct marks suggesting the effects of washing 
when water has run under the covering. The Science 
Committee has approached the Natural History Museum, 
and it is understood that the Mycological department of 
the Museum, which has so frequently helped architects 
in the past, is willing to make an investigation provided 
specimens with as much data as possible are forthcoming. 

I hope readers will respond to this attempt to find the 
solution by sending specimens to the Hon. Secretary of 
the Science Committee, 9 Conduit Street, W.—I am, Sir, 
yours 


ALAN E. Munsy [F.]. 


DEATH WATCH BEETLE. 
15 St. James’ Row, 
Sheffield, 
3 November 1927. 
To the Editor, JOURNAL R.1I.B.A.,— 

Dear Sir,—While engaged on repairing the damage 
done by the death watch beetle to the roof timbers at 
the Sheffield Cathedral I found that in comparatively 
recent days part of the old oak roof timbers had been 
replaced by pitch pine, and that although these timbers 
had been attacked by the beetle in no instance had they 
penetrated more than their own length, in fact dead beetles 
were found with their tails protruding from holes which 
their heads had drilled in the timbers hardly more than 
one half the length of their bodies. From this it appears 
that pitch pine is poisonous to and proof against the attack 
of the beetle, and suggests that pitch pine would be prefer- 
able to oak for such purposes. I shall be glad to hear 
of any similar experience.—-Yours truly, 

Cuas. B. FLockten [F.]. 


THE PENETRATION OF DAYLIGHT AND 
SUNLIGHT INTO BUILDINGS. 
27 Buckingham Gate, S.W.1. 
7 November 1927. 
To the Editor, JOURNAL R.I.B.A.— 

Dear Sir,—The enclosed copy letter from the Depart- 
ment of S. and I. Research will, I think, speak for itself. 
The publication referred to is an epitome of many months 
of work by the Advisory Committee and the National 
Physical Laboratory. It is believed to present, in a form 
capable of ready assimilation by architects and designers, 
our present knowledge of the subject of daylight, in which 
this country is believed to be well ahead of others. 

I have asked that a copy should be sent to you for review, 
and would venture, being in no way financially interested 
in its sale, to hope that it may have a disinterested hearing. 
The new system of dealing with light problems on the 
lines of scientific common sense has many enemies, especi- 
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ally amongst those who, being wedded to old rule of 
thumb methods, have lost cases in the Courts when 
opposed to it.—Yours faithfully, 
Percy J. [L.]. 
[COPY OF THE ENCLOSED LETTER. 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, 
16 Old Queen Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 
1 November 1927. 
Dear Mr. WacpraM,—The report, in which you are 
particularly interested, on the Penetration of Daylight and 
Sunlight into Buildings, will shortly be issued, and we are 
inxious to ensure that it shall be read as widely as possible 
by the people to whom it would be really useful. We have 
got out a list of various architectural bodies and associa- 
tions to whom we will send advertising notices, but there 
is also the other large class that will be interested—the 
public health, town planning, etc., people. Are there 
any steps that you would care to suggest to bring the 
report to their notice ? Is there anybody or person that 
you think it would be particularly useful to send a copy 
to? We generally send out large numbers of advertising 
notices (giving a short summary of what the reports are 
about) in order to interest likely purchasers. Can you 
suggest any central bodies or societies, or authorities, up 
and down the country, to whom it would be useful to send ? 
We are quite prepared to send out large numbers of such 
notices. (I have also asked Mr. Unwin, of the Ministry 
of Health, for his suggestions.) Perhaps you would let me 
know fairly soon if there is anything you could advise, to 
help us in the matter ?—Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) N. BROMLEY. 
P. J. Waldram, Esq., F.S.I., 
27 Buckingham Gate, 5.W.1. 


DINNER TO MR. C. F. ANNESLEY VOYSEY.* 

In signalising the completion of the seventieth year cf 
Mr. Voysey’s active life by entertaining him at a publio 
dinner, the Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects has, in a most happy way, identified itself with 
the sentiment of admiration of all who know his work, and 
with the esteem and affection with which he is regarded 
by his many acquaintances and friends. 

In honouring Mr. Voysey, the Institute does honour 
to itself ; for the same independence of thought which has 
placed all architects—whether they know it or not—in his 
debt, has led Mr. Voysey to stand apart from the Institute, 
of which he has never been a member. The forthcoming 
dinner, therefore, is no family atfair of a mutual admiration 
society, but a spontaneous expression of the high esteem 
of British Architects all over the world for the achieve- 
ments of one who, in the most literal sense, is an inde- 
pendent practitioner. 

Mr. Voysey’s work, both in domestic architecture and 
in the field of furniture, fabrics, and wall paper design, is 
well known. His individuality as an artist is,in fact,so 
strong, that once to see any design of his is to recognise 
any other of his works. It may be said that the force 


*'The dinner will be given to Mr. Vovsey at the Painter- 
Stainers’ Hall, 9 Little Trinity Lane, E.C., on Thursday 
17 November 1927, at 7.30 p,m. Tickets 25s. each, inclusive 
-of wine and cigars. 
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of this individuality has never been surpassed by any 
designer, and that in architecture it has never been 
equalled. It is remarkable, too, that this individuality 
Was mature when Mr. Voysey was himself very young. 
At thirty he was in active practice as a prolific designer 
of houses and their accessories, and the work of those 
early days is as emphatic in its identity as any he has done 
since or is doing now. ‘Those who were not on the scenes 
when Mr. Voysey suddenly appeared, fully equipped, 
upon them may thus torm an idea of the effect produced 
by the freshness and independence of his work : it was 
an event that has had no counterpart since ; but those 
only who were actively on the field can know the force of 
the example sustained in *‘ Voysey designs,”’ for only 
they know the vigour of the innovations involved in them. 
Since those days the ideas presented by Mr. Voysey 
have been absorbed by designers ; many of his devices 
are now commonplaces of modern house architecture, 
and the principles he then inculcated are established in the 
angle from which the practising architect of to-day 
approaches his work. ‘Thus it is that a new generation is 
imperfectly aware of what architecture owes to the genius 
of C. F. A. Voysey, just as it is imperfectly aware of the 
genius of an artist in another field, a contemporary of our 
architect—MIr. Rudyard Kipling. 

Mr. Voysey’s architecture has not been copies as has 
Mr. Kipling’s short story writing, for the reason that the 
architect who attempted to do so at once betrayed the 
source of his ideas. Mr. Voysey’s influence has been of 
a far deeper and more subtle kind ; it is his address to 
the subject of house design and the principles he followed 
as a designer which have become assimilated. Ina recent 
address on Leonard Stokes, Mr. George Drysdale told 
his audience that the minute attention to detail which 
characterised that architect’s work was due to his admira- 
tion of the methods of Mr. Voysey ; and what Leonard 
Stokes learnt from the work of a contemporary is accepted 
as part of the ordinary obligations of a properly conducted 
practice to-day. A more powerful influence has been the 
ingenuity in devices of all kinds which Mr. Voysey’s 
designs exhibit. ‘The freedom the modern architect 
enjoys—the liberty to use any method of construction 
and any material and in any way that practical efficiency 
and disciplined taste may suggest—had its origin in the 
revolutionary adventures of Mr. Voysey in the same field. 
Despite the variety, fecundity of devices, and unusualness 
of many of these designs, there is no aim at originality. 
Mr. Voysey would claim for himself that he is merely 
a product of his times ; that is to say, he faced every 
problem frankly and solved it by the best practical 
methods at his disposal, instead of by those which were 
merely customary. The originality of his designs is the 
result of unflinching sincerity in the designer, and those 
who know Mr. Voysey with any intimacy can well under- 
stand the immovable independence of thought and 
devotion to detail which is displayed in his works. 


The President R.I.B.A. has been elected an 
Honorary Member of the Associazione Artistica 
Fra I Cultori di Architettura, Rome. 
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Obituary 


THE REV. G. HERBERT WEST, D.D. 

As one who knew the late Dr. West for very many 
years, longer even than the writer of the memoir in the 
September JouRNAL, I should like to add a few lines from 
the point of view of one of his former pupils. 

| tirst met Dr. West when, as a small boy, I was sent to 
his preparatory school at Bournemouth, and the last time 
| saw him was when he stayed with me in London on the 
occasion of his visit to the Institute to hear Mr. Goodhart- 
Rendel’s paper on the Gothic revival. In spite of the long 
stretch between the distant *‘ ave ”’ and the recent “* vale ” 
| found little change in him, his enjoyment of life was as 
keen as ever and his charm of manner was unaltered. 
Had he carried out his original intention he would pro- 
bably have been one of our most ardent Gothic architects. 
His detestation of untidiness or slovenliness would no 
doubt have appeared as clearly in his architectural detail 
as it did in his rule in school. We, however, his old 
pupils, would have missed our inspiring head-master and 
a firm friend who has left us many and happy recollections 
of the days of our early boyhood. 

ARTHUR BartcetT [F.]. 


WILLIAM OSWALD MILNE [4.]. 


Mr. William Oswald Milne, for many years an Associate 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, died on 
31 August last, at Ipswich, as the result of an accident. 
He was in his 81st year. 

He was articled to the late Sir Arthur Blomfield, A.R.A., 
and began practice in London in 1872. Among the 
buildings he designed was The Walsingham House 
(which stood at the corner of Piccadilly and the Green 
Park and which after about 20 years life was pulled down 
to make way for the Ritz Hotel), The Sandringham Hotel 
at Hunstanton and the original Royal Staticn at Wol- 
ferton. He was responsible for many houses and schools 
in various parts of the country, and carried out many 
church restorations in Norfolk and elsewhere. His son, 
Mr. Oswald P. Milne, joined him in partnership shortly 
before he retired from practice in 1907. 


GEORGE SCAMELL [F.]. 


Mr. Scamell, who came of a Somersetshire stock, was born 
in London on 29 December 1840. He was educated at King’s 
College School. 

In 1864 he entered into partnership with Mr. R. Davison, 
which lasted six years. During this period the firm was 
responsible for a pier at Kirkwall and a new brewery for Messrs. 
Phipps at Northampton. 

Mr. Scamell was best known as an architect of breweries 
which he erected in various parts of the country. Amongst 
these were Threlfall’s brewery at Liverpool, Gordon’s brewery 
at Peckham, Freeman’s brewery at Burton, and Reid’s brewery 
at Clerkenwell Road ; and Mr. Vandenberg’s at Antwerp. He 


| published in 1871 a book entitled Breweries and Maltings : 


their Arrangement, Construction, and Machinery. 
He was elected an Associate in 1869, and a Fellow in 1873. 
He was on several occasions elected a member of the Council 
of the Architects Benevolent Society. 


OBITUARY 


FREDERICK GEORGE GREEN [4.]. 


Mr. Frederick George Green, who died in his home 
** Hiawatha,” Rosebank, near Cape Town, on ro June, after a 
long period of patient suffering, was born near Westminster 
Abbey in 1850. 

Originally studying for the medical profession, he subse- 
quently decided to turn his talent for drawing to architectural 
work. After a decade of activity in the Homeland he estab- 
lished a practice in Melbourne, Australia, where he erected 
several outstanding buildings. 

Later he practised in Johannesburg for a short time and 
erected various buildings, including Robinson’s Bank and the 
Masonic Hall. From there he came to Cape Town to super- 
vise the carrying out of his plans for the erection of the City 
Hall in the competition for which his designs had been 
successful. 

His health failed towards the end of his life, but he still 
exercised his gift of painting in water colours, for which his 
careful and accurate drawing laid the foundation. 

At Rosebank, he was instrumental in saving the whole 
grove of fir trees on the Camp Ground Road. 

In 1906 he was the delegate from Africa to the VIIth Inter- 
national Congress of Architects, London. His courteous, 
kindly nature found expression in many ways. 


EDWIN DACE BROWN 


Mr. Brown was educated at Woolwich High School, the 
Royal College at Mauritius, and the Cape Town School of 
Architecture. He was articled to Mr. Frank Humphreys, 
F.R.I.B.A., and on completion of his articles became an 
assistant to Mr. Percy Pratt, Theobalds Road, London, and 
was later an assistant to Mr. G. Hornblower, F.R.I.B.A., of 
Portland Place. He entered H.M. Office of Works in 1905, 
where he remained until his death, and was there engaged in 
connection with various public buildings and steel structures, 
and at one time assisted in the Ancient Monuments Branch. 

He was devoted to his profession, but ill-health overtook 
him in 1913, necessitating sanatorium treatment in 1915, and 
again in 1926; he returned to his office, after nine months’ 
absence, in June, 1926, somewhat improved in health, but 
died suddenly on g August, 1927, in St. James's Park 
Station, London, in the presence of his wife. 

He became an Associate (after passing the necessary examina- 
tion) in 1902 and resigned in January, 1927. 

J. M. C. Brown, M.I.M.E. 


HENRY WARD [-1.}. 


Mr. Ward died at Hastings on 9 September, in his 73 
year. 

Mr. Ward’s early training was obtained in the office of a 
London architect, and he subsequently pursued his studies in 
Paris. 

Later he became associated with Mr. Vernon, as an assistant, 
at Hastings, and eventually succeeded to his practice. 

Among the larger buildings designed by Mr. Ward are the 
Robertson Street Congregational Church and the village 
churches connected with it; the Observer buildings; the 
new Plummer Roddis building at Hastings; St. Stephen's 
Church, Bexhill ; the Municipal Buildings, Bexhill ; the Con- 
gregational Churches at Bexhill and Eastbourne ; numerous 
buildings at Aldershot and Guildford ; Messrs. Blundell Bros’. 
establishment at Luton ; all the shops for Messrs. Plummer 
Roddis, Ltd., at various southern towns, except Bournemouth ; 
the Children’s Ward and Women’s Ward at the Buchanan 
Hospital, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 
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R.I.B.A. STATUTORY EXAMINATION 
QUALIFYING FOR CANDIDATURE AS 
DISTRICT SURVEYOR IN LONDON. 

At the examination recently held, the following candi- 
dates were awarded certificates of competency to perform 
the duties of district surveyors :— 

R. A. Cabel; E. J. Fisher; G. M. Hall ; 
R. B. Ling. 

R.I.B.A. STATUTORY EXAMINATION 
QUALIFYING FOR CANDIDATURE AS 
BUILDING SURVEYOR UNDER LOCAL 

AUTHORITIES. 

At the examination recently held, the following candi- 
date was awarded a certificate of competency to perform 
the duties of a building surveyor :— 

Seott: 


“‘ REFRESHER ” COURSES FOR ARCHITECTS IN 
PRACTICE. 

A suggestion has been made that a series of “‘ refresher " 
courses for architects in practice should be held by the 
R.I.B.A. in the same way as is done in some other pro- 
fessions, and that these lectures should embrace the 
following subiects 

(1) Strength of materials. 

(2) Materials : Their Use and Nature. 

(3) Design in Steel, Concrete, Timber, etc. 
(4) Sanitation. 

(5) Heating and Ventilation. 

(6) Gas Installations. 

(7) Electric Installations. 

(8) Building Acts and Bye-laws. 

(9) Light and Air, and other Easements. 
{10) Contracts. 

Before proceeding further with arrangements for 
courses to be held in any or all of these subjects, the 
Council wish to ascertain if there is any general desire for 
them on the part of members, and it is therefore requested 
that members who would be willing to attend should 
send in their names to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., with a note 
as to the subjects in which they are particularly interested. 
R.I.B.A. LECTURE ON ARCHITECTURE FOR 

WORKERS IN THE BUILDING TRADES. 

The Board of Architectural Education will hold an 
informal Lecture on Architecture for Workers in the 
Building Trades on Wednesday, 23 November 1927, at 
8 p.m. The subject will be ‘““ The Architect,” and the 
lecturer will be Mr. Martin S. Briggs, F.R.I.B.A. 

All men employed in the work of building are cordially 
invited, admission being free. Buffet refreshments will 
be served at 7.30 p.m., before the lecture. 

Arrangements are being made for five more lectures to 
take place between December 1927 and March 1928, 
and a detailed announcement will be published as soon as 
possible. 


BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 
EXHIBITION OF DESIGNS OF STUDENTS OF 
SCHOOLS OF ARCHITECTURE RECOGNISED 
FOR EXEMPTION FROM THE R.1.B.A. FINAL 

EXAMINATION. 

The designs of students of Schools of Architecture 

recognised for exemption from the R.I.B.A. Final Exami- 


A. Lane; 
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nation will be exhibited in the R.I.B.A. Galleries, 9 Con- 
duit Street, W.1, 
oe 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. (Saturday from 10 a.m. | 
to5p 
The R.I.B.A. Board of Architectural Education Silver 7 
Medal for Recognised Schools is awarded for the best § 
set of drawings submitted. This year the following schools 
have sent exhibits : 
School of Architecture, The Architectural Association. 
School of Architecture, University of Liverpool. 
School of Architecture, University of Manchester. a 
School of Architecture, Robert Gordon’s Colleges, 
Aberdeen. 
Glasgow School of Architecture. 
School of Architecture, Edinburgh College of Art. 
Bartlett School of Architecture, University of London. 
School of Architecture, McGill University, Montreal. 


Department of Architecture, The Technical College, 4 F 


Cardiff. 


R.I.B.A. MAINTENANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN 
ARCHITECTURE. 

The Board of Architectural Education of the Royal | 
Institute of British Architects announce the following | wy 
awards of R.I.B.A. Maintenance Scholarships in Archi- ~ 
tecture : i 

The R.I.B.A. Fourth and Fifth Year Maintenance 
Scholarship.—This Scholarship has been awarded to C. J. 7 
Bartlett of the School of Architecture, The Technical Col- 
lege, Cardiff. The scholarship is of the value of £100 and is 
tenable for two years in the fourth and fifth year courses 
at a School of Architecture recognised by the R.I.B.A., by 7 
a student w ho has already completed satisfactorily a 
three years’ course in a recognised school. 

The A.G.B.I. Maintenance Scholarship—This Scholar- 
ship has been awarded to J. F. D. Wylson of Whitstable, 7 
Kent. The scholarship is intended to enable the son or 
daughter of an architect or artist to attend an approved 
course at one of the Schools of Architecture recognised 
by the R.I.B.A. for the purpose of exemption from its 7 
examinations. The scholarship is £100 in value for one 
year and is renewable for two further periods of one vear 
each. 
Six scholarships were awarded in July 1926 and five © 
of these have been renewed for the academic year 1927- | 
1928. The reports from the schools show that the 
students are benefiting from the opportunities afforded | 
to them. 

The Scholarships supply a need in the architectural pro- f 
fession, and it is hoped in future to be in a position to award | 
scholarships to a total value of about £1,000 annually. PY 
With this object in view a capital fund has been started, | . 
which it is hoped to increase materially, and it is also | 
intended to found more fourth and fifth year scholarships | me 
to enable promising students to continue their architec- 
tural education for longer periods. 


REGISTER OF ARCHITECTS WILLING TO TAKE 
RECOGNISED SCHOOLS STUDENTS IN THE 
OFFICES, 

Attention is drawn to the fact that at the office of the — 
R.I.B.A two registers are kept : (1) containing the names |7 
of advanced students of Recognised Schools ; and (2) 


from 24 October to 4 November Ff s 
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' containing the names of Architects willing to take such 


students. 
The intention is in this way to assist advanced students 


up to the stage of the completion of their qualifications 
- for exemption from the Final Examination ; one of the 
) qualifications for exemption from the Final Examination 


being twelve months’ experience in an office during the 
fourth and fifth years of the school course. 
The Council hope that general use will be made of the 


) registers, and that as many Architects as possible will 


ges, 


" place their names upon the register. 


R.L.B.A. (ARCHIBALD DAWNAY) SCHOLARSHIPS. 


1927-1928. 
In accordance with the terms of the will of the late 


' Sir Archibald Dawnay, the Royal Institute of Bricish 
_ Architects have awarded one scholarship of £75 for the 
' academical year 1927-1928 to Mr. G. R. Beveridge, of 


the School of Architecture, The Architectural Associa- 
tion, and one scholarship of £60 for the academical 
year 1927-1928 to Mr. W. G. Plant, of the School of 
Architecture, University of Liverpool. Miss C. W. 


E Preston, of the School of Architecture, the Architectural 


Association, who was awarded a scholarship of £75 for 


- @ the academical year 1926-1927, has been granted a renewal 


of her scholarship for the year 1927-1928. 


The scholarships are intended to foster the advanced 
study of construction and the improvement generally 


- of constructional methods and materials and their influence 
on design. 


THE ALEXANDER THOMSON ‘TRAVELLING 
STUDENTSHIP. 

The Competition for the above Studentship is open to 
Students of Architecture between the ages of 19 and 28 years, 
residing in the United Kingdom and Southern Ireland. Copies 
of the conditions may be obtained on application. The value 
of the Studentship is £60. 

WILLIAM MacLean, 
Secretary, Glasgow Institute of Architects. 

21 West George Street, Glasgow, C.2. 

EXTRACT FROM THE DeeD oF TRUST. 

“The Studentship shall be awarded for the furtherance of 
the study of ancient classic architecture, as practised, prior to 
the commencement of the third century of the Christian era, 
and with special reference to the principles illustrated in the 
Works of the late Alexander Thomson.” 


CITY OF CARDIFF EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

A Scholarship covering tuition fees and a maintenance grant 
of £40 per annum for three years at the Department of Archi- 
tecture at the Technical College, Cardiff, has been awarded to 
Mr. W. J. Davies, of Nantymoel, Glamorgan. 

These scholarships, which are open to residents and non- 
residents of Cafdiff, are awarded annually on the results of an 
examination of about the same standard as Matriculation in the 
following subjects :—English, mathematics, a modern language, 
physics with mechanics or chemistry, higher mathematics and 
history or geography or elementary architectural drawing. 
Candidates must satisfy the head of the Department of Archi- 
tecture as to their ability in elementary drawing. 

Further particulars concerning these scholarships will be 
supplied on application to Mr. W.S. Purchon, M.A.,A.R.1.B.A. 
(Head of Department of Architecture), the Technical College, 
Cardiff. 
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LIST OF STUDENTS ELECTED AT COUNCIL 
MEETING, 24 OCTOBER, 1927. 

ApAM: WILLIAM, 122 Mungalhead Road, Falkirk (Glasgow 
School of Architecture). 

Amos: PIERRE CHARLES, 78 Crescent Street, Montreal, 
Canada (McGill University, Montreal). 

BEVERIDGE : GILBERT ROBERT, 33 Parliament Hill, Hampstead 
Heath, N.W.3 (Architectural Association). 

BowDEN : FRANK Ivor, 53 Princess Victoria Street, Clifton, 
Bristol (Special Exemption). 

BroaD: ViviAN Ernest, Woodside,’ Whittington, Wor- 
cestershire (Birmingham School of Architecture). 

CorDINER: ALBERT Dick, 26 Midlothian Drive, Waverley 
Park, Shawlands, Glasgow (Glasgow School of Archi- 
tecture). 

CorDINER : ‘THOMAS SMITH, 26 Midlothian Drive, Shawlands, 
Glasgow (Glasgow School of Architecture). 

FREEMAN : PHILIP GARFORTH, 36 Palmerston Street, Derby 
(University of Liverpool). 

Furois: Louis Puitippe, Arch. Dept., C.N. Railways, 
Winnipeg, Man. (McGill University, Montreal). 

JacK BRUNNER, Abbotts Hall, Shalford, Braintree 
(University of Cambridge). 

Harpie: Davip GarpINer, Manse of Cockpen, Bonnyrigg, 
Midlothian (Edinburgh College of Art). 

HILuierR: NorMAN BasiL, Pinaster, West Hill, Winchester 
(Architectural Association). 

Hott: ArrHUR NeEvILLe, Morlan, Graham Road, West 
Kirby, Cheshire (University of Liverpool). 

Kinc: JoHN THomson, ‘‘ Rokeby,”’ Titwood Road, Maxwell 
Park, Glasgow (Glasgow School of Architecture). 

LIVINGSTONE: ALEXANDER HopGE, 95 Avenue Park Street, 
Maryhill, Glasgow (Glasgow School of Architecture). 

MacpurF : ALBERT S, 322 Selby Street, Westmount, Montreal, 
Canada (McGill University, Montreal). 

MacLean : ARCHIBALD, 12 Manor Avenue, Whalley Range, 
Manchester (University of Manchester). 

MAITLAND: JAMes, 18 King Street, Paisley (Glasgow School 
of Architecture). 

MartTIn: Joun Leste, Hatherlea,’”’ Moston Lane, New 
Moston, Nr. Failsworth, Manchester (University of 
Manchester). 

McGratH: RayMonp, Clare College, Cambridge (Special 
Exemption). 

Mitts: ANDREW Kaye, 67 Fifth Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada (McGill University, Montreal). 

NIcoLts: Gustavus F.itcrort, Fir View, Culverden Park 
Road, Tunbridge Wells, Kent (Architectural Association). 

PENN: WILLIAM HENRY MILNER, The Whym, Bosham, 
Sussex (Architectural Association). 

PENROSE-THACKWELL: WILLIAM JOHN RaAwpon, 19 Royal 
Avenue, Chelsea, S.W.3 (Special Exemption). 

PouLTOoN Denis, 2 Wellington Square, Oxford (University 
of Liverpool). 

ReaD: JEAN HELEN, Flushing House, Great Bookham, Surrey 
(Architectural Association). 

RoBERTSON : HuGH Douc tas, 26 McTavish Street, Montreal, 
Canada (McGill University, Montreal). 

RoBINSON : AUBYN PgarT, 71 Victoria Road, W.8 (University 
of Cambridge). 

Rocers : THomas Howarp, 192 Alcester Road South, King’s 
Heath, Birmingham (Birmingham School of Architecture). 

SALVIN: THOMAS Epwarp, 118 Broom Road, Rotherham 
(Sheffield University). 

SCHOFIELD : SYDNEY E_me_r, The High House, Otley, Ipswich, 
Suffolk (University of Cambridge). 

SCHWARTZEL: STANLEY HOWLETT, 29 Muswell Hill Place, 
Muswell Hill, N.10 (Special Exemption). 

Stokes : LEONARD G., 44 Alexandra Road, St. John’s Wood, 
N.W.8 (University of London). 
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ToLtson : Jack RANsom, 66 Shaftesbury Avenue, Roundhay, 


Leeds (Leeds College of Art). 

WALKDEN : JOHN STANLEY, ‘“* Kenmore,’’ Whitefield, Man- 
chester (University of Manchester). 

WILKINSON: Mary LeEonora, Melcombe-Bingham, Dor- 
chester, Dorset (Architectural Association). 


Notices 


THE SECOND GENERAL MEETING. 

The Second General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1927-28 will be held on Monday, 21 November 1927, 
at 8 p.m., for the following purposes :— 

To read the Minutes of the First General Meeting 
(Ordinary), held on Monday, 7 November 1927 ; formally 
to admit Members attending for the first time since their 
election or transfer. 

To read the following paper: ‘‘ The Government 
Offices of Pretoria and the New Delhi,” by Sir Herbert 
Baker, A.R.A.[F.]. 

ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, AND SURVEYORS 
DEFENCE UNION, LIMITED. 

It would seem that the circular ‘‘ A’”’ issued by the 
Defence Union containing information relating to its 
objects has conveyed to some members of the Institute 
the idea that the Union is an organisation formed outside 
of, and in some way in rivalry with, the R.I.B.A. Possibly 
this is due to the fact that the Union is a separate body and 
that its offices are at 28 Bedford Square and not at Conduit 
Street. 

However this may be, the Council of the R.I.B.A. 
desires to remove any misapprehension and to state that 
the Architects, Engineers and Surveyors Defence Union, 
Limited, was formed under the auspices of and with the 
sanction and support of the R.I.B.A., and has permission 
to indicate this in its circulars. 

The Council of the R.I.B.A. urges all eligible members 
of the Institute who have not yet joined the Union to do 
so without delay and as a matter of course, not only in 
their professional interests, but with the object of estab- 
lishing firmly a Defence organisation founded by members 
of the Institute and carried on under the auspices of and 
with the hearty support and approval of the Council. 

All communications relating to the Defence Union 
should be addressed to 28 Bedford Square, London, 
W.C.1, where accommodation has been placed at its 
disposal by the Council of the Institute. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS. 

Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferring 
to the Fellowship class are reminded that if they wish 
to take advantage of the election to take place on 
6 February 1928, they should send the necessary nomina- 
tion forms to the Secretary, R.I.B.A. not later than 
Saturday, 19 November 1927. 

LICENTIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP. 

The attention of Licentiates is called to the provisions 
of Section IV, Clause 4 (4) and (c ii), of the Supplemental 
Charter of 1925. Licentiates who are eligible and 
desirous of transferring to the Fellowship can obtain 
full particulars on application to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., 


12 November 192- 


stating the clause under which they propose to apply fo; 
nomination. 


REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS. 


Communications on this subject should be sent direc) 


to the Secretary of the R.I.B.A., Registration Committee 
at 28 Bedford Square, W.C.1. Telephone : Museun 
0942. 


ROOMS FOR ARBITRATIONS, ETC. 

Members requiring convenient accommodation fo; 
Arbitations, Conferences, Committees, Lectures (Lanter 
if required) or other similar meetings, will find every 
facility available at the additional premises at 28 Bedford 
Square, W.C.1. Telephone : Museum 0942. 
should be made of Mr. C. McArthur Butler [Z.], who ha; 
charge of the arrangements. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS, 5 DECEMBER 1027 


An election of Members will take place at the Busines 
General Meeting to be held on Monday, 5 December 


The names and addresses of the Candidates (with the 


names of their proposers) found by the Council to be 


eligible and qualified for Membership according to thi 


Charter and Bye-laws and recommended by them for 
election are as follows : 
AS FELLOWS (28). 


ANGEL: RoBerRT JoHN, M.Inst.C.E. [A. 1892], 9 Vanbrugh 


Hill, S.E.3. Proposed by H. D. Searles-Wood, T’. Talie. 
sin Rees, Arthur G. Leighton. 

BRIDGMAN : GORDON Brock [A. 1912], Assistant-Director, 
Sudan Public Works Department, Khartoum, Sudan. 
Proposed by the Council under Bye-law 3 (d). 

BURLINGHAM : ALFRED CLAUDE [A. 1908], Central House, 
Finsbury Square, E.C.2; Newlands Cottage, Merrow 


Downs, Guildford. Proposed by H. D. Searles-Wood,% 


Edward Mansell, Horace Gilbert. 


CAMPBELL-JONES : OWEN [A. 1920], Skinners’ Hall, 9g Dowgate 


Hill, E.C.4 ; Tyrrells Wood, Leatherhead, Surrey.  Pro- 


posed by Sydney Tatchell, E. Stanley Hall, Arthur Ce 


Blomfield. 


CoLseck: Henry [4. 1916], 14 Union Court, Old Broad 


Street, E.C.2; ‘‘ Cheslyn,’’ Parkside Drive, Watford 
Proposed by Herbert A. Welch, A. S. R. Ley, J. R 
Moore-Smith. 


Cow .es-Voysey : CHARLES [A. 1912], 14 Gray’s Inn Square, 
Proposed by Pro-7 


W.C.1 ; 66 Willifield Way, N.W.11. 
fessor F. M. Simpson, Basil Oliver, A. H. Moberly. 


CURWEN : CAPTAIN JOHN SPEDDING, O.B.E. [4. 1924], High- 
gate, Kendal, Westmorland ; ‘* Highlands,’’ Heversham, 
Westmorland. Proposed by E. Bertram Kirby, E. Wy 


Marshall, J. H. Martindale. 

Groom: Percy JOHN [A. 1902], 3 Broad Street Buildings 
E.C.2 ; 23 Lowfield Road, N.W.6. 
E. Pridmore, J. E. Mundell, H. Percy Gordon. 


HARRISON : AUSTEN St. BarBE [A. 1919], c/o Public Works 


Department, Jerusalem, Palestine. Proposed by Pro- 
fessor S. D. Adshead, Professor F. M. Simpson, and the 
Council under Bye-law 3 (d). 

Heat: Avsert Victor, M.C. [A4. 1914], 11 Gray’s Inn Square, 
W.C.1 ; Turpington, Bickley, Kent. Proposed by E. Guy 
Dawber, Sir Robert Lorimer, Sir Giles Gilbert Scott. 

Henriques: Ev.ias Cosmas [A. 1918], P.W.D. Secretariat, 
Fort, Bombay ; Culvern, near Gorai, Bombay. Proposed 
by Thomas S. Gregson, D. W. Ditchburn, S. K. Bhedwar 

Hopces : CLauDE Vivian [A4. 1911], 140 Hyde Park Avenue, 
Hamilton, Ontario ; State University, Clemson, South 
Cerolina. Proposed by the Council under Bye-law 3 (d). 


Enquiries 
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Incram: THomas Freperick [4. 1913], 83 Buckingham 
Palace Road, S.W.1; 25 Poulett Gardens, Twickenham, 
Middlesex. Proposed by C. H. Simpson, William A. 
Pite, James Ransome. 

LipBeTTeR, Hupertr [A. 1918], 12 Norfolk Street, W.C.z; 
15 Thornton Way, N.W.11. Proposed by Gerald 
Warren, Charles F. Skipper, Henry V. Ashley. 

Lopce: CapTarn THomas Artuur, O.B.E.. F.S.1. [4. 1911], 
19 Bedford Square, W.C.1 ; 37 Coleherne Court, Ken- 
sington, S.W. Proposed by H. V. Lanchester, Geoffry 
Lucas. Professor S. D. Adshead. 

Mason : HAROLD CLAYFORTH [4. 1920], Government Archi- 
tect, P.W.D., Baghdad, Iraq ; 144, Alwiyah, Baghdad, 
Iraq. Proposed by C. H. B. Quennell, Professor C. H. 
Reilly, Ernest Gee. 

Rayson: THomas [A. 1918], 15 Broad Street, Oxford ; 
Shotover, Headington, Oxford. Proposed by J. R. 
Leathart, Edward Warren, Beresford Pite. 

WynneE-JonrEs : NEVILLE [4. 1919], Public Works Depart- 
ment, Ceylon ; Westwood, Browning Road, Colombo, 
Ceylon. Proposed by A. Woodeson, P. Tidswell Adams, 
S. J. Edwards. 

And the following Licentiates who have passed the Qualify- 
ing Examination : 

FircH-JoNEs : Wattacr, Public Works Department, 
Sierra Leone, West Africa. Proposed by the Council 
under Bye-law 3 (d). 

Grey : GEORGE WILLIs, Exchange Building, Hong Kong ; 
5 Knutsford Terrace, Kowloon, Hong Kong. Proposed 
by H. W. Bird, T. Alwyn Lloyd, W. R. Davidge. 

Hay: GrorGE Morrison, 177 Union Street, Aberdeen ; 
Breezy Neuk,’” Muchalls, Kincardineshire. Proposed 
by J. Ross McMillan, G. Topham Forrest, Jno. Stuart. 

Lrt.-COLONEL JoHN GRAHAM, Public 
Works Department, Pretoria, South Africa ; 889 Schol- 
man Street, Arcadia, Pretoria, South Africa. Proposed 
by J. S. Cleland, E. Vincent Harris, Walter H. Godfrey. 

McCussrsy: Davin AtrKen, Headquarters Office, South 
African Railways and Harbours, Johannesburg, South 
Africa; 69 Dunbar Street, Bellevue, Johannesburg, 
South Africa. Proposed by Ernest M. Powers, Walter 
Reid, John Waterson. 

SCHAERER : 'THEOPHILE, 11 Dacre Street, Broadway, West- 
minster, S.W.1 ; 121 Worple Road, Wimbledon, S.W.z20. 
Proposed by Ernest M. Powers, D. Ivor Lewis, and the 
Council under Bye-law 3 (d). 

And the following Licentiates, who are qualified under 
Section IV, Clause c (ii) of the Supplemental Charter of 1925. 
DRYDEN : FREDERICK MARSHALL, 6 Market Street, Newcastle- 

on-Tyne. Proposed by Lt.-Colonel G. Reavell, Thomas 
R. Milburn, A. K. Tasker. 

PICKFORD : CHARLES, c/o Sir Aston Webb & Son, 19 Queen 
Ann ‘s Gate, S.W.1; 108 Fernside Road, Wandsworth 
Common, S.W.12. Proposed by Sir Aston Webb, 
E. Stanley Hall, Maurice E. Webb. 

Roques : ANTOINE 63 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2 ; 
12A Eton Road, Hampstead, N.W.3 Proposed by 
R. Clarke Edwards, Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, Sir Banister 


Fletcher. 
Treesy : Epwarp, 38 Commercial Exchange Building, 
Main Street, Johannesburg ; ‘‘ Woodside,” Lothbury 


Road, Auckland Park, Johannesburg. Proposed by John 
S. Donaldson, M.J. Harris, J. A. Moffatt. 


AS ASSOCIATES (61). 

Amos : PrerRE CHARLES [Passed five years’ course at MeGill 
University, Montreal. Exempted from Final Examination 
after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 1414 
Crescent Street, Montreal. Proposed by Professor 
Ramsay Traquair, Philip J. Turner, Percy E. Nobbs. 
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ARMITAGE : HAROLD MARSHALL ARMITAGE [Passed five years’ 

course at the University of London Schoo! of Architecture. 

. Exempted from Final Examination after passing Examina- 
tion in Professional Practice], 43 Blenheim Crescent, 
W.11. Proposed by Professor A. E. Richardson, Arthur 
Stratton, Walter R. Jaggard. 

AusTIN: Bramston [Special], 90 Stainforth Road, 
Newbury Park, Ilford. Proposed by Leonard Martin, 
Chas. H. Gage, Arthur J. Davis. 

BaANks : ARTHUR VIVIAN [Passed five years’ course at Cardff 
Technical College. Exempted from Final Examination 
after passing Examination in Professional Practice], ‘* St. 
Heliers,’’ 7 Bassaleg Road, Newport, Mon. Proposed by 
y ise Alwyn Lloyd, Percy Thomas, Harry Teather. 

Bates : JONATHAN HarRLoD Mepuurst [Special], Adey Field, 
Hemel Hempstead, Herts. Proposed by W. Bevan, 
H. G. Crothall, W. T. Curtis. 

BiRKETT : PHILIP WALTER [Final], 25 Streatham Place, Streat- 
ham Hill, S.W.2. Proposed by Henry G. Gamble, 
George Baines, H. R. Gardner. 

BLacKksHAW: Maurice Banrock, B.A.(Cantab.) [Final], 
Lynmouth,”’ Lansdowne Road, Finchley, N.3.  Pro- 
posed by Maurice E. Webb, Theodore Fyfe, C. E. Varn- 
dell. 

Boyp-BarreTT : JAMES Rupert [Final], 7 Upper Sherrard 
Street, Dublin. Proposed by T. P. Bennett, F. G. Hicks, 
Henry J. Lyons. 

BuRNET?r : GEORGE ALAN [Passed five years’ course at Leeds 
School of Art. Exempted from Final Examination aed 
passing the Examination in Professional Practice], 
Ayresome Avenue, Roundhay, Leeds. Proposed ve 
Percy Robinson, James Parish, T. Butler Wilson. 

Curtis : WILFRID RuPERT Harper [Passed five years’ course at 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Exami- 
nation after passing Examination in Professignal Practice], 

52 Ravenscroft Avenue, Golders Green, N.W.11. Pro- 
psa by Arthur Keen, Howard Robertson, Robert 
Atkinson. 

: WILLIAM HarRROWER GLEN [Passed five years’ course 
at Liverpool University School of Architecture. Exempted 
from Final Examination after passing Examination in 
Professional Practice], ‘‘ Braehead,’’ Poplar Road, Oxton, 
Birkenhead. Proposed by Professor Patrick Abercrombie, 
E. Percy Hinde, W. Glen Dobie. 

DRUMMOND : JAmes [Passed five years’ course at Edinburgh 
College of Art. Exempted from Final Examination after 
passing Examination in Professional Practice], 34 Sydney 
Road, Waltham Cross, Herts. Proposed by William 
Williamson, Walter Tapper, Jn. Begg. 

DurwarpD: Francis [Passed five years’ course at Robert 
Gordon’s Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice], San Ramon, Oakhill Road, Aberdeen.  Pro- 
posed by Robt. G. Wilson, Junr., James B. Nicol, J. Ross 
McMillan. 

Evans : HERBERT BARTHOLOMEW [Passed five years’ course at 
Liverpool University School of Architecture. Exempted 
from Final Examination after passing Examination in 
Professional Practice], 9 Milton Avenue, Highgate, N.6. 
Proposed by Professor C. H. Reilly, Maurice E. Webb, 
Hastwell Grayson. 

FISHER : WALTER Rosert Firzcreson, B.A.(Cantab.) [Passed 
five years’ course at Architectural Association. Exempted 
from Final Examination after passing Examination in 
Professional Practice], 11 Victoria Grove, Kensington, 
W.8. Proposed by Howard Robertson, J. Murray 
Easton, Chas. H. Gage. 

Fitton : RopericK ARTHUR [Special], ‘‘ Brayton,’’ 14 West 
Crescent, Alkrington, Middleton, Lancs. Proposed by 
J. E. Mundell, Gilbert Fraser, John Knight. 
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Louts PuILipPE [P2ssed five years‘ course at McGill 
University, Montreal. Exempted from Final Examination 
after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
Architects’ Department, Canadian National Railways, 
Winnipeg. Proposed by Professor Ramsay Traquair, 
Percy E. Nobbs, Philip J. Turner. 

Fyvie: Horace [Special], Public Works Department, Union 
Buildings, Pretoria, South Africa. Proposed by J. Lock- 
wood Hall, Robert Howden, F. L. H. Fleming. 

GALBRAITH : THomMas McKay [Final], ‘‘ Gordon House,”’ 
Holden Road, Wednesbury, Staffs. Proposed by J. Percy 
Clark, George Drysdale, C. W. D. Joynson. 

GoopaLL ALBERT JAMes [Final], 61 Chesterfield 
Gardens, Harringay, N.4 Proposed by T. P. Bennett, 
W. T. Sadler, Fredk. R. 

HarGROVES : Amy Muri [Passed five years’ course at Univer- 
sity of London School of Architecture. Exempted from 
Final Examination after passing Examination in Profes- 
sional Practice], 15 Heathcote Street, W.C.1. Proposed by 
Professor S. D. Adshead, Basil C. Deacon, Arthur J. Davis. 

HarPER: FREDERICK WALTER [Passed five years’ course at 
Cardiff Technical College. Exempted from Final Examina- 
tion after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
** School House,’’ Llandaff, Cardiff. Proposed by Percy 
Thomas, Harry Teather, T. Alwyn Lloyd. 

Hitt : HENry Erskine [Passed five years’ course at Leeds 
School of Art. Exempted from Final Examination after 
passing Examination in Professional Practice], Horbury 
Vicarage, near Wakefield, Yorkshire. Proposed by Percy 
Robinson, James Parish, T. Butler Wilson. 

HucHes: EpirH Mary Warpiaw Burnet, F.S.A.(Scot.) 
[Passed five years’ course at Robert Gordon’s Colleges, 
Aberdeen. Exempted from Final Examination afer pass- 
ing Examination in Professional Practice], 185 St. Vincent 
Street, Glasgow, C.2. Proposed by Sir John J. Burnet, 
J. A. Gotch, Jn. Begg. 

Hunt: VINCENT COLLINGWooD [Final], ‘‘ Redcot,’’ The 
Manor Way, Blackheath, S.E.3. Proposed by Leonard V. 
Hunt, T. C. Agutter, W. R. Davidge. 

JACKSON : REGINALD NEVILLE [Special], 8-g Holts Buildings, 
Smith Street, Durban, Natal. Proposed by F. J. Ing, 
Ernest M. Powers, J. Wallace Paton. 

LasKIE: JOHN Gairns [Final], ‘‘ Roselynn,’’ Bearsden, near 
Glasgow. Proposed by the Council under Bye-law 3 (d). 

Leask : PETER SHEARER [Passed five years’ course at Robert 
Gordon’s Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice], 46 Mid Stocket Road, Aberdeen. Proposed by 
Robt. G. Wilson, Junr., George Watt, J. A. O. Allan. 

Le SuEuR: GEOFFREY Eustace [Final], c/o Messrs. Reid, 
Delbridge and Fallon, 47 Parliament Street, Cape Town, 
South Africa. Proposed by Franklin K. Kendall, 
H. J. Brownlee, and the Council under Bye-law 3 (a). 

MACKINTOSH: CAPTAIN GORDON NaAsMyYTH, F.S.A.(Scot.) 
[Passed five years’ course at Edinburgh College of Art. 
Exempted from Final Examination after passing Examina- 
tion in Professional Practice], c/o Bank of Montreal, 
Montreal, Canada. Proposed by Jn. Bigg, James B. 
Nicol, Charles D. Carus-Wilson. 

McLeavy : Georce Epwarp [Special War Examination], 9 
Lassa Road, Eltham, S.E.9. Proposed by Robert 
Atkinson, Henry M. Fletcher, Godfrey Pinkerton. 

MACLENNAN: JOHN [Passed five years’ course at Robert 
Gordon’s Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice], 16 Bridge Street, Aberdeen. Proposed by 
J. Ross McMillan, Robt. G. Wilson, Junr., A. Marshall 
Mackenzie. 

McNEIL : Patrick [Passed five years’ course at Glasgow School 
of Architecture, Exempted from Final Examination after 
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passing Examination in Professional Practice], ‘‘ Oak. 
bank,’’ Dollar, Clackmannanshire. Proposed by T. 
Harold Hughes, John Watson, James Miller. 

MERRIFIELD : CHARLES HENRY NorMAN [Final], 37 Main Road, 
Mowbray, Cape Town. Proposed by H. J. Brownlee, 
Franklin K. Kendall, and the Council under Bye-law 3 (a), 

MOLLISON : WILLIAM [Final], c/o Public Works Department, 
Union Buildings, Pretoria. Proposed by J. Lockwood 
Hall, F. L. H. Fleming, R. Howden. 

Morris: Rosert Primrose [Passed five years’ course at 
Robert Gordon’s Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted from 
Final Examination after passing Examination in Profes- 
sional Practice], ‘‘ Corthiemuire,”’ 
deenshire. Proposed by Robt. G. Wilson, Junr., George 
Watt, William E. Gauld. 

Mutiins: FreDeRICK WILLIAM [Special], Public Works 
Department, Union Buildings, Pretoria. Proposed by 
J. Lockwood Hall, F. L. H. Fleming, R. Howden. 

OcILviE: ARTHUR GEORGE Wricut [Special], c’o Messrs. 
Westerhout and Oman, 18-20 Raffles Place, Singapore. 
Proposed by W. Campbell Oman, Major P. Hubert Keys, 
Frank W. Brewer. 

PARKIN : HorACE REGINALD [Final], 43 Crosby Road, West 
Bridgford, Nottingham. Proposed by F. W. C. Gregory, 
John Woollatt, H. Alderman Dickman. 

Park: Davip JosepH [Special], Public Works Department, 
Union Buildings, Pretoria. Proposed by J. Lockwood 
Hall, F. L. H. Fleming, R. Howden. 

PowELL : WILLIAM THomas [Special], “‘ Hanlye,”’ Buckingham 
Road, Edgware. Proposed by John C. S. Soutar, 
C. E. Varndell, S. B. Caulfield. 

Rees: ALEXANDER [Special], ‘‘ Sidcott,’’ Newbridge, 
Mon. Proposed by Chas. F. Ward, John Francis 
Groves, Walter Rosser. 

RipGe : GwiLyM ARTHUR [Passed five years’ course at Liver- 
poo! University School of Architecture. Exempted from 
Final Examination after passing Examination in Profes- 
sional Practice], ‘‘ Garth,” Weston Lane, Oswestry. 
Proposed by Professor C. H. Reilly and the Council 
under Bye-law 3 (d). 

Rocers : Exsir, B.A. [Passed five years’ course at Manchester 
University School of Architecture. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice], 23 Albert Road, Whalley Range, Manchester. 
Proposed by Dr. Percy 4 Worthington, Francis Jones, 
Harry S. Fairhurst. 

SCARLETT: FRANK [Final], c/o Professor R. M. Butler, 23 
Kildare Street, Dublin. Proposed by Professor R. M 
Butler, Professor A. E. Richardson, C. Lovett Gill. 

SINCLAIR : 
College of Art. Exempted from Final Examination after 
passing Examination in Professional Practice], 1 Wellington 7 
Terrace, Berwick-on-Tweed. Proposed by Jn. Begg, 
F. C. Mears, Charles D. Carus-Wilson. 

Sisson : MARSHALL ARNoTT [Special Exemption], 3 Staple Inn, 
Holborn, W.C.1. Proposed by Sir Reginald Blomfield, 
Sir John J. Burnet, Reginald H. Spalding. 

SmitH : Davip ALFRED GEorGE [Passed five years’ course at 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Examina- 
tion after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
The Embassy Hotel, 6 Bayswater Hill, W.2. Proposed 
by Howard Robertson, Owen C. Little, Henry J. Chet- 
wood. 

SmiTH : RALPH Maynarbp [Passed five years’ course at Archi- 
tectural Association. Exempted from Final sear ga 
after passing Examination in Professional Practice], 
Kew Gardens Road, Kew. Proposed by Robert eek 
Howard Robertson, J. Murray Easton. 

Strout: Harry BrANTHWAITE [Passed five years’ course at 
Liverpool University School of Architecture. Exempted 
from Final Examination after passing Examination in 
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Professional Practice], Laurel Bank, Whitehaven, Cumber- 
land. Proposed by Professor C.H. Reilly and the Council 
under Bye-law 3 (d). 

TAPSELL: Epwarp GEoRGE [Passed five years’ course at 
Architectural Association. Exempted from Final Examina- 
tion after passing Examination in Professional Practice}, 
P.O. Box 375, Salisbury, Rhodesia, South Africa. Pro- 
posed by Howard Robertson, J. Murray Easton, Robert 
Atkinson. 

Tempest: BENJAMIN STANLEY [Final], 56 Station Road, 
Harrow. Proposed by John C. S. Soutar, W. T. Curtis, 
William G. Ingram. 

TEMPLETON: FRANCIS Orr [Passed five years’ course at 
Glasgow School of Architecture. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice], 2 Kelvin Drive, Glasgow, N.W. Proposed 
by 'T’. Harold Hughes, John Watson, Wm. B. Whitie. 

Urwin : SAMUEL Ernest [Special], Weatheroak,”’ Hilperton, 
Trowbridge. Proposed by Thomas Walker, Alexr. G. 
Bond, and the Council, under Bye-law 3 (d). 

Warp: WILLIAM [Final], ‘‘ The Firs,’’ The Mount, 
Ewell, Surrey. Proposed by G. Topham Forrest, W. T. 
Sadler, Fredk. R. Hiorns. 

Wart : Les_iz ALEXANDER [Final], 32 Maple Avenue, Ste. Anne 
de Bellevue, P.Q., Canada. Proposed by Professor 
Ramsay Traquair, Philip J. Turner, Percy E. Nobbs. 

Woop: WILLIAM ALEXANDER [Passed five years’ course at 
Robert Gordon’s Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted from 
Final Examination after passing Examination in Profes- 
sional Practice], Menie Schoolhouse, Balmedie, Aberdeen- 
shire. Proposed by Robt. G. Wilson, Junr., George 
Watt, William E. Gauld. 

WorTHINGTON : THOMAS SHIRLEY Scott [Passed five years’ 
course at Manchester University School of Architecture. 
Exempted from Final Examination after passing Examina- 
tion in Professional Practice], Corsey Brow, Mobberley, 
Cheshire. Proposed by Francis Jones, W. S. Beaumont, 
Dr. Percy S. Worthington. 

Wykes: Hersert Tom [Final], 8 Silkmore Lane, Stafford. 
Proposed by W. Beswick, Maxwell Ayrton, W. H. 
Hobday. 

Wy Lie: FREDERICK Rosert [Passed five years’ course at 
Glasgow School of Architecture. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice], 2 St. Mary’s Place, Glasgow, N.W. Proposed 
by John Keppie, Geo. And. Paterson, Wm. B. Whitie. 

Wyness : JAMES FENTON [Passed five years’ course at Robert 
Gordon’s Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted from Final 
Examination after passing Examination in Professional 
Practice], 45 Salisbury ‘Terrace, Aberdeen. Proposed 
by George Watt, James B. Nicol, Robt. G. Wilson, Junr. 


AS HON. ASSOCIATES (s). 

Bone: JAMES, 6 King’s Bench Walk, Temple, E.C.4. Pro- 
posed by the Council. 

Conway: Sir WILLIAM Martin, M.P., F.S.A., Hon.Litt.D., 
Allington Castle, near Maidstone. Proposed by the 
Council. 

Howarp: Sir Esenezer, O.B.E., J.P., 5 Guessens Road, 
Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 

KINLOCH-COOKE : SIR CLEMENT, Bart., K.B.E., M.P., 3 Mount 
Street, W.1. Proposed by the Council. 

Marriott: CHARLES, 11 Cheyne Gardens, Chelsea, S.W.3. 
Proposed by the Council. 


AS HON. CORRESPONDING MEMBER (1). 


CoomMans: JuLes, Architecte Ingénieur of the Town of 
Ypres, Ypres, Belgium. Proposed by the Council. 


Proposed by the Council. 
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Competitions 
PROPOSED TOWN HALL AND MUNICIPAL 
BUILDINGS. 

The Corporation of Wimbledon invite Architects of 
British nationality to submit designs in competition for 
the Town Hall and Municipal Buildings proposed to be 
erected on a site facing the Broadway, Wimbledon. 
Assessor, Mr. Henry V. Ashley [F.]. Premiums: £200, 
£150 and £75. Last day for receipt of designs, 30 
November 1927. Conditions of the competition, to- 
gether with a plan of the site, can be obtained from the 
Town Clerk, on payment of the sum of ‘Two Guineas. 


SEATON URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL LAY-OUT 
COMPETITION. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten- 
tion of Members to the fact that the Conditions of the 
above Competition are not in accordance with the 
Regulations of the R.I.B.A. The Competitions Com- 
mittee are in negotiation with the promoters in the hope 
of securing an amendment. In the meantime, Members 
are advised to take no part in the Competition. 


CONCRETE HOUSES COMPETITION. 

The Portland Cement Selling and Distributing Co., 
Ltd., announce a Competition for Architects with 
prize awards totalling £1,000. Assessors :—Messrs. 
Maxwell Ayrton [F.], W. E. Riley [F.], Douglas G. 
Tanner, and Messrs. Baker and Mallett, Quantity 
Surveyors. There will be two sections of the Com- 
petition, ‘‘ A” and “‘ B,” the prize awards in each being 
£250, £150 and £100. In section “ A,” designs for a 
house in concrete costing £1,750 are called for, and in 
Section “‘B ” for a house in concrete costing £750. 
All designs to be sent in on or before 15 December, 1927. 
Apply for conditions to the Secretary, Concrete Houses 
Corepetition, Ship House, 20, Buckingham Gate, S.W.1. 


CITY OF LEEDS. 
COLONY FOR MENTAL DEFECTIVES. 


The Leeds Corporation invite architects in private 
practice willing to submit designs in a limited competition 
for a proposed Colony for Mental Defectives at Mean- 
wood Park, Leeds, to forward their names, addresses 
and particulars of their executed works of a similar 
character to the Chairman of the Mental Deficiency Acts 
Committee, 38, Park Square, Leeds, not later than the 
10 December, 1927. A small panel of competitors will 
be selected from the applications received. 

Mr. John Kirkland, F.R.1.B.A., has been appointed 
to act as Assessor. 

Premiums of £200, £150, and £100 will be paid to the 
author of the designs placed by the Assessor in the 1st, 
2nd and ard places respectively. 

The authors of bona fide designs unplaced will be paid 
the sum of £50 if they have complied with the conditions 
and instructions laid down.—Thos. Thornton, Town 
Clerk, 26, Great George Street, Leeds. 
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Members’ Column 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 

Mr. S. B. Cau crietp, F.R.I.B.A., has changed his address to 
15 & 17 Baker Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Langham 3697. 
PARTNERSHIP. 

F.R.I.B.A. is desirous of obtaining a partnership in well-estab- 
lished firm in London or neighbourhood. Wide experience, 
public school and A.A. training. Capital available——Apply Box 
9117, c/o The Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. 

L.R.I.B.A. and A.M.ILSTRUCT.E., with medium practice and 
office in Birmingham, wishes to amalgamate with another architect 
to work up larger practice to mutual scampi ad Box 1310, 
cjo The Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 

F.R.I.B.A. (42), with wide London experience, and having small 
connection in large suburban town near London, wishes to join a 
firm of architects of good standing, with a view to partnership. 
Can place small capital if required.—Apply Box 2517, c/o The Secre- 
tary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.r. 

FORMATION OF PARTNERSHIP. 

Mr. Gorpon Grirritus and E. Brian Ty er, A.R.I.B.A., have 
entered into partnership and commenced practice at Midland Bank 
Chambers, East Street, Chichester, Sussex, and would be glad to 
receive all trade catalogues. 

DISSOLUTION OF PARTNERSHIP. 

Mr. Percy C. Boppy and Mr. JoHN A. Dempster having dissolved 
partnership as from 19 October, 1927, Mr. Boddy will continue 
to practise from 19 Palace Street, Westminster, S.W.1, and Mr. 
Dempster will practice in future at Wallington, Surrey. 

WORKING ARRANGEMENT. 

Qvuantiry Surveyor (F.S.I., A.R.1.B.A.), desires 
arrangement with an architect. —Box 1410, co The 
R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 

F.R.1.B.A. would be willing to provide accommodation in his 
London office for young architect just starting practice. Rental 
would be £20 per annum in return for some small services. One 
who has been to a recognised school of architecture and who would 
be willing to undertake certain work on occasions by arrangement 
would be preferred.—Apply " 2010, co The Secretary R.1.B.A., 
g Conduit Street, London, W. 

SITU ATION VACANT. 

Lonpon Arcuitect [F.] is open to take pupil or advanced student 
into his office immediately for practical experience in town work of 
interest and educational value.—Apply Box 1297, co The Secretary 
R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 

SHARING OFFICE ACCOMMODATION. 

FELLow of the Institute desires to meet another architect with 
a view to sharing office accommodation and running expenses.— 
Apply Box 7474, c o The Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. 


working 
Secretary 


OFFICE TO LET. 

F.R.I.B.A. wishes to let large light room on 1st floor in Gray’s 
Inn. Rent £85 per annum, including lighting and cleaning. Clerk 
available to answer callers and telephone. Share of clerk’s time 
for typing and tracing can be arranged if desired.—Apply Box 2427, 
c/o The Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 

FOR SALE. 

Memeer has for sale R.I.B.A. JoURNALS, years 1908 to 1927 
inclusive, unbound.—Reply Box 7291, c o The Secretary R.I.B.A., 
9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 


Minutes I 


SESSION 1927-28. 

At an Extra General Meeting held on Monday, 31 October 
1927, at 8 p.m., Major Harry Barnes [F.] in the chair. 

The attendance book was signed by 16 Fellows (including 
3 Members of the Council), 11 Associates, 2 Licentiates (in- 
cluding 1 Member of the Council), and a large number of 
visitors. 

Mr. Harvey W. Corbett [F.] having read a paper on “‘ The 
Latest American Building Methods” and illustrated it by 
lantern slides, a discussion ensued, and on the motion of Dr. 
Raymond Unwin [F.], seconded by Mr. Ernest J]. Brown, 
Director of the London Master Builders’ Association, a vote 
of thanks was passed to Mr. Corbett by acclamation, and was 
briefly responded to. 

The meeting ended at 10 p.m. 
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Minutes II 


SESSION 1927-28. 

At the opening General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1927-28, held on Monday, 7 November 1927, at 8.30 p.m., 
Mr. Walter Tapper, A.R.A., President, in the chair. The- 
attendance book was signed by 58 Fellows (including 22 Mem- 
bers of the Council), 22 Associates (including 3 Members of 
the Council), 10 Licentiates (including 2 Members of the 
Council), 3 Hon. Fellows, 5 Hon. Associates, and a very large 
number of visitors. 

The Minutes of the meeting held on 20th June 1927 having 
been published in the JouRNAL, were taken as read, confirmed, 
and signed as correct. 

The following members attending for the first time since 
their election or transfer were formally admitted by the 
President :— 

Mr. M. H. Baillie Scott [F.] 

Mr. Joseph P. Pearce [F.] 

Miss A. Farewell Jones [4.] 

Mr. Arthur Frank Lodge [.4.] 

The Secretary read the names of candidates nominated for 
election on 5 December 1927. 

The President delivered the Inaugural Address of the 
Session. 

On the motion of the Very Rev. the Dean of Westminster, 
seconded by the Rt. Hon. Viscount Lee of Fareham, a vote 
of thanks to the President for his Address was passed by 
acclamation. 

The President briefly expressed his acknowledgments. 

The President presented the R.I.B.A. London Architecture 
Medal and Diploma 1926 to Mr. Hubert Lidbetter [4.] for his. 
building, the headquarters of the Society of Friends in the 
Euston Road. 

Mr. Lidbetter briefly expressed his thanks. 

Mr. Edward S. Reynolds, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Society of Friends, and Mr. A. N. Grace, representing the firm 
of Messrs. Grace and Marsh, Ltd., builders, having spoken, the 
proceedings closed at 10.5 p.m. 


ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 

The Society is able, through a leading assurance 
society, to assist architects (or their clients) in securing 
the capital required for the purchase of a house on terms 
which are specially attractive. In the case of an architect 
who is building his own house according to an approved 
plan, one half of the loan is advanced when the walls of 
the house are erected and the roof on. 

The amount of the loan is repaid by means of an en- 
dowment assurance on the borrower’s life. The advantage 
of this feature is immediately appreciated when it is 
realised that in the event of the premature death of the 
assured the loan is paid off by the life assurance and the 
house is left unencumbered to the assured’s dependents. 

Please write for particulars to the Secretary, A.B.S., 
9g Conduit Street, W.1. 


Members sending remittances by postal order for subscrip- 
tions or Institute publications are warned of the necessity of 
complying with Post Office Regulations with regard to this 
method of payment. Postal orders should be made payable 
to the Secretary R.I.B.A., and crossed. 


R.I.B.A. JOURNAL 
DATEs OF PUBLICATION.—1927: 26 November ; 10, 24 Dec- 
ember. 1928:14, 28 January; 11, 25 February ; 10, 24 March; 
14, 28 April; 12, 26 May; 9, 23 June: 14 July; 11 August ; 
22 September ; 13 October. 
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